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Your Mercantile 
Savings Account 
Should Be Opened 
On or Before 


Oct. 5th 


It Will Then Draw 
Interest From Oct. Ist 


Your savings in the Mercantile will be under U. S. 
Government protection. Being a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Mercantile Trust 
Company is subject to the same supervision and 
examination as National Banks. 


Our Savings Department is open Monday evenings 
until 7:30. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection. 
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Safety First, Last and Always— 


Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 
part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valley you 
know that your savings are safe—you know that they 
can be had any business day of the year—and besides 


this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 


FOURTH and PINE 








—is a Direct way for 
you to get more Cus- 
tomers and_ Increase 
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Cost-per-result. 
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You Too 
Will Like 
“The Cleanest Laundry” 


Delmar 1144 





Lindell 1695 
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Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Send for free trial 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


HIS presidential campaign is a rout for the 
Republicans. Four things are beating them: 


peace, prosperity, Woodrow Wilson and— 
Charles Evans Hughes. 
fe ote 
A Promise of Prohibition 
Tue St. Louis police are having another spasm of 
activity in suppressing the lid clubs. It will pass. 
The lid clubs will reopen. And honest saloonkeepers 
who pay a state and city license will have to keep 
their places closed Sundays and during the earlier 
morning hours, while fellows with a political pull, 
who pay only a United States government tax, run 
wide open. The state and city should protect the 
liquor dealers who pay them revenue, against the 
competition of the guerilla booze-sellers. The lid 
clubs flourish through political favor only. They 
are in too many cases hang-outs for thieves, burglars 
and assassins. They have “protection.” They are 
beyond the law. They will be closed for a few 
weeks now and when the excitement caused by a 
gang murder in one of them has died away, they 
will flourish once more. All of which suggests to 
me that if this State votes for Prohibition, we shall 
have ten lid clubs in St. Louis where now we have 
one, and worse ones. The Sunday and early morn- 
ing closing of saloons brought the lid club upon us. 
Before that we had no secret dens, dumps and 
dead-falls. What will when the law forbids 
all liquor-selling ? 


it be 


fe Og 
GEORGE HARVEY claims to have discovered 


Woodrow Wilson. 
portant point. The important point is that Wood- 
row Wilson found Col. Harvey out—just in time. 
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That, however, is not the im- 


The Rising Star 

As a newspaper man | watch the newspapers rath- 
One thing in the local field has struck 
That is the steady im- 
It seems to be coming in 
all departments at once. It is right there with the 
news, all the news there is, tersely told. The edi- 
torial page is well prepared. A Star editorial says 
something and says it clearly, with conviction. And 
I notice that the Stars’ spread of advertising grows 
The paper is taking on 

Altogether it shows 


er closely. 
me most forcibly lately. 
provement in The Star. 


more imposing day by day. 
better looks typographically. 
the effect of the most intelligent co-operative work 
in details from the editorial to the mechanical man- 
agement, and something like supervising genius over 
all. I think most highly of the ?ost-Dispatch among 
daily newspapers, but the Post-Dispatch folks will 
fool themselves if they underestimate the competi- 
tion which The Star is giving that institution. And 
the Times, a handsome paper and keen, must look 
cut in order to hold its large circulation against 
such in roads as John C. Roberts’ paper is likely to 
make upon it. The Star is a force in this town, not 
to be ignored. It is bold and free-spoken, in touch 
with all the living forces and it has won already the 
confidence of the public. The more good papers 
we have, the better for the town. 
SUF 
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The Promotion of Pershing 
Ir’s a nice thing, sometimes, to have a rich and 
father-in-law, and then again it is not. 
There’s the General Pershing who _ has 
just been promoted to the major generalship. Now 
Pershing seems to be a good soldier and officer. 
He has not done anything brilliant, but he has not 
His work on the border has 


powerful 
case of 


done anything stupid. 





been upon the whole commendable and that too in 
a ticklish situation. Now that he is promoted to 
very high rank, it is not his service that is so much 
borne in mind as the fact that he is the son-in-law 
of Senator Warren of Wyoming the master spirit 
for many years in the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. It is insinuated in various quarters 
that Pershing’s promotion has been accelerated by 
his father-in-law’s influence. This may or may not 
be the truth. Possibly destiny has been assisted for 
him somewhat, but at least it must be remembered 
that Pershing must have had opportunity at times 
to act so that assistance of destiny would have been 
impossible, and did not bungle his chances. Per- 
shing’s various promotions have been criticised as 
they occurred, but the criticism has always been 
directed at his wife’s father rather than at him; so 
we may be justilied in concluding that Pershing is 
a man of sense and considerable ability and worthy 
of all the good fortune that has come his way. He 
must have walked the chalk very carefully in order 
to have avoided difficulties that would never have 
come to a soldier without a powerful father-in-law. 
fe of 
Prosperity and the Salaried Man 

RISING prices of foodstuffs are becoming an acute 
problem. They are murderous on the means of the 
man on a moderate salary. Ten dollars do not seem 
to go as far now as four dollars did a few years 
ago. We hear the rise ascribed to the increased pay 
of labor, but that is balderdash. The labor that is 
getting the increased pay is not the labor that is 
engaged in food production. The increased cost of 
everything is laid to the war, but we know that the 
war has no bearing whatever on most of the in- 
creases, just as we know that the cost of living is 
causing strikes, even while we are told that strikes 
are causing the boost in prices. High prices may 
mean good times, but the good times have not 
reached the multitude. War prolits are big, of 
course, and are just beginning to distribute in pro- 
Guctive activities, but admitting that, it must be said 
that the complaint of high prices is louder than 
the rejoicing over increase of wages. If jobs are so 
plentiful, at good pay, why have we in many com- 
munities organizations put to no little effort to 
secure positions for national guardsmen returned 
from the border? The prosperity we are enjoying 
is real enough, so far as it goes, but high prices are 
taking big chunks out of the wage increases we hear 
about. Talk to your neighbor about his income and 
his household bills and you will hear a tale of woe. 
Try to find out where the high prices go and you 
will learn that it is always farther back in the chain 
of exchanged product or service. When you get 
back to the real producer you find he hasn't got 
the money. Is it possible that the profits in these 
boom times are mostly absorbed by rent in its va- 
rious forms? business is reported as good from 
every quarter, but good business doesn’t yield in 
creased pay to the unorganized salaried men. High 


prices hit him hard. His pay is fixed, his expenses 


increased. The salaried man is not profiting by 
prosperity. 
oe of 


More Government or More Land 

New York City’s milk wagon drivers struck for 
better pay, like their St. Louis brethren. They had 
to be drivers, solicitors, collectors, bookkeepers and 
were held for bottle breakage and spilled milk. The 
milk dealers would not grant the increase of wages, 
hut did increase the price of milk. Now the dairy 
up-state holding back their milk in 
order to force the city dealers to pay them more 
for their product, and there are fights by those who 
want to hold back the milk against the dairy farmers 


farmers are 
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Thus the 
Supply dealers will soon be raising 
Meanwhile the city folks 


who sell to the dealers at the old prices. 
war spreads. 
prices to the dairy farmers. 


get little milk and not the best milk at the biggest 
prices. This is a condition only too frequently 
duplicated in the strike troubles of the time. The 


many suffer while the few quarrel over their own 
interests. The most convinced individualist cannot 
hut find himself coming around to a belief in gov- 
ernmental interference in such guerilla warfare be- 
tween classes of the people. The settling of feuds 
in business and labor by appeals to force makes for 
anarchy, imperiling the safety of the public. The 
hghts grow fiercer and opportunity grows more re- 
stricted. There will have to be more government 
control of both capital and labor if both are not to 
be relieved of the pressure of concentrating land 
monopoly that forces them into ever recurring con- 
flict. There’s land enough to raise all the cows 
needed to provide all the milk for New York, but 
it can’t be had save at exorbitant prices exacted by 
people who hold it out of use. 
ofe fe 
Mr. Hawes for the Legislature 

Mr. Harky B. Hawes, who has made governors 
and senators and mayors, who was long known as a 
boss, supplants on the Democratic legislative ticket 
in the third district, Mr. “Fish’ McAdams, who 
Mr. Hawes is an able man and a most 
attractive one. While he has played the most prac- 
tical of practical politics and provoked sharp crit- 


withdrew. 


icism, he is a man of ideals of a not too superlative- 
iy radical tinge. He would add weight of brains 
and character to the St. Louis delegation in the 
Legislature, and by reason of his gifts of mind and 
speech and personal aplomb, would be a figure of 
state proportions. He, if anyone, could bring about 
a better feeling in the Legislature between state and 
city. Especially he could do much for the good 
roads movement to which he has devoted himself 
for some years. It was largely through his work 
that St. Louis County voted $3,000,000 of bonds for 
road improvement—the first action of this kind taken 
by any rural community in the United States. For 
a man of Mr. Hawes’ gifts, a man prominent as 
a shaper of big events in national, state and city 
politics to run for the Legislature is something out 
of the ordinary, but the place may be made as big 
as the man that fills it. Mr. Hawes can serve the 
people well, for he has power over men and he 
has intellectual and moral force and courage. Joseph 
W. Folk defeated him for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor in 1904, but Mr. Hawes has been 
a dynamic factor in affairs political ever since. even 
though having no places to bestow. In the Legisla- 
ture he will do things that will show his constructive 
no less than his forensic and diplomatic gifts, and 
He professes high purposes in 
this new activity. The public will hold him to 
those professions. He is older and wiser than he 
was as head of the Police Board and as rival of 
Folk for the governorship nomination. He will not 
disappoint those who know the strength of the 
virtues in the man whose traditions include the 
fact that his grandfather was a friend and coun- 


he may go higher. 


selor of Thomas Jefferson. 
fe of 
St. Louis’ Annual Fete 

Turee hundred thousand people lined the streets 
of St. Louis last Tuesday evening and watched with 
delight a pageant of the striking scenes in Shake- 
speare’s plays presented by the organization known as 
the Veiled Prophet. Not in Shakespeare’s England 
itself was ever such a vast public participation in 
honor to the myriad-minded man. The occasion was 
a demonstration of the community spirit centered 
on exalted ideas, a popular rally to the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in thought and spectacle. Both 
elite and hoi polloi were of the multitude. The 
tableaux were beautiful in their electric illumina- 
Every St. 
Louisan was a man in the street for the occasion 
and thought Shakespeare for a little while. Such 


tion and the scenes were intelligible. 


public pageantry is not known elsewhere than in 
St. Louis, where the Veiled Prophets have been 
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presenting it for thirty-nine years, developing new 
and striking effects. They have far surpassed in 
splendor the achievements of New Orleans at Mardi 
Gras in the olden time, and their great popular ball 
at the Coliseum, with the gracious ceremonial crown- 
ing of a queen of love and beauty—Miss Mary D. 
Jones this year—was a culmination of the annual 
autumnal fete worthy of the society’s long and 
happy history. A very beautiful thing in St. Louis 
is this yearly gathering together of the people for 
one evening of imaginative play. It is the expression 
of the characteristic thing about St. Louis, its social 
homogeneity, its genuine democracy without clique 
or class fissiparativeness. The pageant calls the peo- 
ple out to see some old dream or story or history 
enacted in a glamoured setting and they forget 
everything but their temporary translation to the 
realm of romance. They little know and less care 
who they are that provide the entertainment. They 
fraternize in thoroughtares and on the street cars 
and they return to their homes the better for a 
gladdening glimpse into the world of faerie. May 
the Veiled Prophets flourish and increase and still 
be giving St. Louisans this annual festival of light, 
color, music, dancing, song, story and beauty three 


hundred and ninety years from now! 
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Compulsory Arbitration 

Tueke’s a good deal of talk about compulsory 
arbitration of disputes between Labor and Capital 
in the near future. Concerning this we must re- 
member that Organized Labor doesn’t want it and 
will fight it. If Government does this thing, the 
labor leader’s occupation will be gone. And besides 
compulsory arbitration where tried, as in New 
Zealand, doesn’t arbitrate and doesn’t succeed in 
compulsion. The way to settle the labor question 
does not lay in that direction. The thing to do is 
to make jobs seek men instead of men seeking jobs. 
This can only be done by opening up the land to 
occupancy and use, without payment of tribute to 
the forestalling dog in the manger. 

Whose Country? 

THos—E young men of the Missouri National 
(;uard, who return from the Mexican border to 
lind that they have lost their jobs while serving 
their country, should be taken care of. These boys 
did not bleed or die for the flag, but they were 
ready to do so. They are not heroes, but simply 
doers of their duty. Shall they be made to suffer 
because of their response to their country’s call? 
Surely some of the big employers who paraded for 
preparedness a few months ago should find places 
for these unemployed, lest they wonder whose coun- 
try it is that they were willing to suffer for. This 
city and state cannot afford to let it be known that 
patriotism is penalized by disemployment. 
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Proportional Representation 

WE shall be called upon soon in this city to vote 
upon a charter amendment providing for propor- 
tional representation. Those who like the idea may 
vote for it. But those who know something about 
politics and human nature are justified in regarding 
the proposal with more or less indifference. Pro- 
portional representation will not prevent, indeed, 
it may facilitate, election trickery and fraud. It will 
not increase the number of men who vote. It will 
split up the electorate into many more factions 
than we now have and give effective play to or- 
ganized effort in behalf of those special interests in 
politics which it is most desirable to curb. The 
professionals of politics will work its permutations 
of combination to defeat the ends of the honest 
voter, for the professionals are always on the job. 
The gangsters would have a big advantage. I don’t 
care for the proposition for proportional representa- 
tion, but doubtless many do care for it who think 
that men are to be made good by machinery. 
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Drifting to State Medicine 
Puysici1ANs and surgeons are still discussing the 
evil of fee-splitting, without getting anywhere. It 


is undoubtedly true that it is an unjust arrange- 
ment that a surgeon summoned to perform an opera- 
tion should get from five to five hundred times for 
an hour’s work what the physician who calls him 
in can get for weeks or maybe months of diagnosis 
and treatment. That the practitioner who has the 
selection of the surgeon should try now and then to 
make the surgeon divide his fee is but natural. That 
such division tends to multiply unnecessary opera- 
tions is as plain as day. Medical societies cannot 
well regulate the fees of their members. They can- 
not prevent fee-splitting even by professional ostra- 
cism of the splitters. They have not been able to 
prevent the physician venturing unprepared upon 
surgery for the sake of the better fees. This is 
one ot those conditions in practice which tend to 
strengthen the movement in favor of State medicine. 
Fees tend to become more important than cures, 
with the increase of the number of practitioners 
of medicine. The doctors do not seem to be able 
to handle the situation themselves and while the 
profession is composed in the main of honorable 
gentlemen, the public is entitled to some protection 
from those who are not honorable. For the fee- 
splitters there is to be said again that they do remove 
some of the obloquy from the practice by declaring 
openly their addi¢tion thereto. 


About the School Bonds 

Our Board of Education asks the public to vote 
a bond issue of $3,000,000 for increased school facil- 
ities. However one may be inclined to believe that 
each generation should pay its own way and not 
pile up debts upon posterity, the fact is that educa- 
tion is one thing we cannot permit to come to a 
standstill for lack of facilities. The best thing we 
can do is to provide the educational facilities in the 
hope that their beneticiaries will be educated to a 
proper attitude towards bond issues and other things. 
A bad tax for education is about the irreducible 
minimum of acceptable application of the end jus- 
tifying the means. In a town with changing resi- 
dence sections, with a concurrent need of abandon- 
ing old and erecting new schools, there should be a 
restriction of the tendency to expend too much 
money on school structures destined to early disuse. 
There should be some economy in architectural 
expenditure, even though the community has earned 
some distinction because of the artistic quality of its 
school buildings. One might grumble to no small 
effect about school management, but, after all, the 
children of to-day must have school facilities at 
any cost, and $3,000,000 is not much, as money goes 
nowadays. The citizen who believes in education 
cannot do better than vote for the issue of the 


school bonds. 
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A Big China Loan 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of a proposal to float in 
this country a $60,000,000 loan for the construction 
of a railroad 1,500 miles long through the richest 
parts of China. It is a private affair of the Ameri- 
can International Corporation, and it has no backing 
by the American government. The loan is not to be 
secured by any concession from China, but only by 
the road property. It does not appear to be open to 
the objections which led President Wilson to put 
his veto upon the proposed American participation in 
the six-power loan some years ago, as involving 
a menace to the integrity of China. More than like- 
ly Japan will not object to the transaction as inter- 
fering with her relations with China. Those rela- 
tions are of the nature of a suzerainty over a 
dependency, and probably if Japan had more money 
she would not want American capital to “butt in;” 
but Japan needs an increase of development and pro- 
duction in China, and for the time being does not 
care how it comes. The dispatches say that the 
proposed railway lines will run through Chinese re- 
gions within the French and English spheres of in- 
fluence. This will shut out Germany, of course, but 
Germany is in no position at present to participate 
in foreign enterprises, especially in China, where 
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she has lost her territory of Kiaou-Chiaou. If Ger- 
many should win the big war and “come back,” she 
would have a great deal to say in China and to 
Japan. This transaction, if it be a transaction and 
not a prospectus, is chiefly interesting as indicating 
that this country’s financiers have about ceased to 
look for big money in dealing with the Allies in 
Isurope. It is not so long since American bankers 
turned down a proposal for a $30,000,000 loan to 
the Chinese government. Altogether, the chief out- 
standing fact about this affair is that it shows clearly 
how this country has become the money center of 
the world. Whether it will so remain after the 
countries of Europe desist from destruction and re- 
turn to production is a debatable matter. A more 
important point is whether the loan is the beginning 
of operations that will involve us in complications 
in the Orient. At present the Administration is 
reported as saying that it does not, apparently, give 
promise of such trouble. 
?. 
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Why Not Help Mexico? 

StorkAvIC discussion of a loan to Mexico continues. 
In view of the fact that American financial interests 
are by many people held responsible for all the 
troubles in Mexico, most people believe that it would 
be unwise for this country to foster any more 
projects for exploiting that country. And yet, Mex- 
ico some day is going to be pacified and will need 
money for her rehabilitation, for setting herself on 
her feet as a going concern. If that money does 
not come from this country, it may céme from 
Kurope, and that would mean, possibly, difficulties 
involving the Monroe Doctrine and the American 
policy generally. It might be well to consider some 
proposal of national aid to Mexico, in demonstra- 
tion of our real friendship. This country might 
guarantee a loan at the proper time, surrounding it, 
of course, with all necessary safeguards as to the 
purposes of the expenditure of the money. This 
is a somewhat unconstitutional suggestion, but the 
constitution will stretch. We are standing in some- 
what stern guise in locu parentis to Mexico just now, 
and in the event of the restoration of order there, 
we might very well, as a nation, give a_ helping 
financial hand to whatever government shall finally 
be established there. It would be better to give the 
country’s credit for the restoration of agriculture, 
mining, manufacture and education in that land 
than to expend it in military activities such as we 
have been engaged in for some time past. Mexican 
leaders are not impudent in suggesting that this 
country give some such aid. It seems to be a 
necessary corollary of our general supervisory atti- 
tude since the overthrow of Madero. 
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The Ignorant Mr. Lamm 

lr Mr. Lamm, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, knows no more about general 
government than he knows about the Single Tax, 
he isn’t capable of governing a township, much less 
a great State. Any man who thinks the land bank 
bill in Missouri is a step towards single tax would 
probably think that Bob Ingersoll is a fit candidate 
for Roman Catholic canonization as a saint. The 
land bank bill is anti-Single Tax. It doesn’t do a 
thing to prevent the farmer taking and keeping 
the increase in the value of the land he buys under 
the land bank scheme. Indeed, the tendency of the 
land bank scheme is to increase the value of land 
and to disseminate proprietorship more widely, in 
other words, to make more men pocketers of un- 
earned increment. The more men there are who can 
appropriate land values to themselves, the more men 
there are who will vote against the Single Tax with 
its certainty of taking that land value away from 
them. When Mr. Lamm says that the father of the 
Missouri land bank bill, Col. Fred Gardner, his 
Iemocratic opponent for Governor, is a Single 
Taxer, Mr. Lamm is little short of idiotic, imbe- 
cilic. He says this thing solely because he thinks 
the accusation will cause farmers to vote against 
Col, Gardner. Maybe some farmers will, but why 
should they? For while the farmer may have much 
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land, he has little land value. No, Col. Gardner is 
not a Single Taxer—more’s the pity. He’s just a 
man who is opposed to gangism, nepotism, lawyer- 
ism in the State government. WHe’s not a blather- 
skiting politician, trying to win on epithets. He has 
promised the State a business administration, with 
a minimum of politics. He has said he will seek 
no other office. He will have no inducement to cater 
to the gang as against the public interest. It is for 
these reasons that some, if not all, Single Taxers 
support Col. Gardner and oppose the ossified legal- 
ism of Mr. Lamm. 
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Protection and War 

THOSE ferocious protectionists who are whooping 
it up for Hughes forget one big fact. That is that 
but for Free Trade, Great Britain would not have 
been able to finance her allies in the war. Free 
trade England has fed her own people with com- 
paratively little difficulty and is helping to feed 
France, Italy and Russia as well, using the word 
feed to include all kinds of military supplies. Pro- 
tectionist competition was supposed to be destroying 
her, but the war found her “on a pinnacle of pros- 
perity never previously attained in her history.” And 
she was launching out splendidly on schemes of 
democratic, social amelioration. She has risen to 
the occasion of war with a power that compels 
admiration, no matter what may be our opinion of 
her part in precipitating the war. The Great War 
seems to me to be a protectionist, ultra-nationalistic 
product. Protectionism is a continuous incitement 
to war. Commerce becomes a military campaign 
with the battle cry, “Woe to the conquered!” The 
European belligerents are talking of the war after 
the war. What folly for us to plunge into that war 
of destruction, to get into the atmosphere of hate 
and revenge! Protectionism goes well with the 
Republican campaign which declares that all the 
things done by the present Administration that have 
kept us at peace were ill done. Those deeds, though, 
have kept us at peace. What assurance have we 
from the Republicans that any other policy would not 
have meant involvement in the war? What other- 
wise could we have done and kept out of it, whether 
in European or Mexican affairs? President Wilson 
truly says that in all its aspects the issue as be- 
tween him and Mr. Hughes is the issue of peace 
as against war. Col. Roosevelt has told us how 
he bluffed Germany over Guatemala. Well, his 
bluff worked. But in this war was no time for 
bluffing. The occasion called for nothing but a 
stand on principles of law and humanity. Such a 
stand preserved the peace. And protectionism is a 
peace disturber. It generates race rivalries, national 
hatreds. It would shut the gates of mercy on 
smaller and weaker nations. It is submarining and 
Zeppelining and gas-bombing in international trade. 
Protectionism is based upon antagonism—not friend- 
liness, upon a conception of commerce not as ser- 
vice but as a form of the law of tooth and claw. 
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Myself as Clausewitz 

GREECE comes into the war, belatedly. She comes 
in for a price. What the price may be is not dis- 
closed. Moreover, she does not come altogether 
willingly, but as a result of very definite and de- 
cided coercion by the British, French, Italians and 
Russians. She is not, strictly speaking, any less 
violated than was Belgium, though she gets little 
sympathy, because she was hound by treaty to help 
Serbia against Austria and Germany. Greece will 
get some Bulgarian territory, some Turkish terri- 
tory if the Allies win, but the Allies have not won, 
and even if they do, a little nation like Greece will 
not get all she expects. Moreover, at this stage of 
the struggle, it is not so certain that the Central 
Powers will be so badly beaten that their antagonists 
will feel utterly free to partition the earth among 
themselves at their own sweet will. Greece may 
get what she gave Serbia in that nation’s agony— 
the cold shoulder. If so, there will be few in the 
world at large who will greatly grieve. What value 
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may inhere in Greece’s enlistment against the Teu- 
tons, other than in closing the iron ring around 
those Teutons on the East, is not very clear. A 
little more bottling up in that quarter will hardly 
be noticed by those already pretty well constricted 
by the big military and naval cordon. And the 
situation in the Last might be better for Greece and 
the others, if we are to place any reliance upon the 
reports of recent performances by Mackensen and 
von Falkenhayn. Ji the Germans can continue to 
stifien the Austrians, Turks and Bulgars, the Allies’ 
campaign in the East may not be so certain of an 
eventual victory from which Greece can wrest some 
territorial spoil. As a very non-military person | 
must say that the rejoicing upon the part of the 
Allies over the turn of affairs in Greece does not 
appear to be fully justified. Rumania will have to 
do more and better than she has done. So indeed 
will all the Allies. italy has fallen short of expecta- 
tions, and Gallipoli is no credit to the French and 
Ienglish. Of course, every little bit helps the Allies, 
but one cannot see how the result of the war is to 
be determined in the [ast favorably to the Allies. 
‘The Russians seem to have been checked. Brusiloff 
is not doing what he promised to do. To an 
amateur of strategy it looks as if there is not the 
calculated concert of action on all fronts that was 
projected by Kitchener. The Allies on the West 
have driven and pushed, but the Allies have not 
apparently driven or pushed as hard simultaneously 
on the East. While not thinking myseli capable of 
criticising the generals on the job, | modestly ven- 
ture the opinion that the war may be settled in 
favor of the Allies in a quarter not now much con- 
sidered. The Allies on the West seem to be grow- 
ing stronger than the Teutons in men and metal. 
They grind ahead. What they take they hold. The 
German defense seems to slacken. But it may be 
only seeming. They are probably preparing other 
positions further back, positions which may hold the 
Western front while a smashing blow is delivered 
on the East, to be followed by a return to the West, 
reverting to a reversal of the first plan to smash 
France first and then Russia. The trenches of the 
Germans on the West, line after line of them, may 
no more be able to withstand the Allies than were 
the forts of Liege and Antwerp to hold out against 
the Germans. Trenches are only forts and_ big 
guns can smash anything that cannot be moved, but 
the taking of successive lines of fortification will 
be a long and costly task, before the heavier weight 
of Allied man and gun power can force the Ger- 
maus—who won't need much forcing at that—to 
open fighting. There may be a shorter cut to an 
early decision, to a decisive open fight. It may lie 
through Denmark and Holland. The Allies cannot 
deal with those nations as the Germans dealt with 
Belgium, but Holland and Denmark are suffering 
much. The Germans sink their ships. The Allies 
blockade their ports. Holland and Denmark have 
colonies that England might take in short order. 
Denmark is ridding herself of some to the United 
States. There are means to induce either or both 
of those countries to take an attitude that would 
give the Allies a road into Germany and that would 
stop all leakage of supplies into Germany. There 
are signs that the Allies are at work in both Hol- 
land and Denmark. And if the Allies can get the 
support of those people there will be better play 
for both army and navy operations against Ger- 
many. While | am no Clausewitz, it is not inher- 
ently improbable that some military genius of the 
Allies is now thinking of this method of turning the 
lank of Germany. The British have not yet got 
all their men into the field. They have the sea and 
they seem to have found the way to nullify the air 
raids. They can turn a new army into the war 
through Denmark and Holland when they—Den- 
mark and Holland—are ready to succumb to what 
the Allies have to offer. Those little countries are 
likely to play a more important part in bringing the 
war to a climax than Greece. Anyhow, I am as 
much entitled to speculate upon the war’s strategy 
and tactics as most of the other fellows who are 
doing it editorially at handsome space rates. 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 


KIGHTH ARTICLE. 


ARY FELS does not tell us as much as we 
would like to know about her late husband 
in the book, “Joseph Fels, His Life Work” 

(1. W. Huebsch, New York). Joe Fels was a very 
real and very Jine person, with a pungent, pug- 
hnacious tang to him. He was a prodigious worker 
at anything. Whatever he undertook possessed him. 
Ife saw an objective and went for it unswervably: 
he saw Mary Fels, a litle girl of nine years, when he 
called upon her family through curiosity to know 
another family of his own name. He made up his 
mind to marry her and did so when she grew up. 
It was a love marriage and they led a love life. 
But they did not keep all their love for themselves: 
it overflowed to the rest of the world. These two 
gave their lives to service. Joe died in harness. 
Mary keeps up his work for humanity. And writing 
about hér dear life-partner she writes more of his 
work than of him. He would have had it so. The 
work was all; he existed only to spend himself in 
its furtherance. Mary Fels does not tell us much 
of how her husband became the naptha millionaire. 
We know that he went in for fine soap-making, that 
he found a tickle market, hard to hold, with its 
craving for new perfumes, new wrappers, new boxes. 
He turned to the making of a commoner article, 
one for the use of the many, and with his brothers 
Luilt up a great business and several fortunes. His 
two brothers, like himself, indulged in philanthropy. 
They are still givers to good causes. Joe went in 
for a cause the success of which will make all 
charities needless. Fle went in to abolish poverty 
and therefore the organizations for its relief. He 
hecame a Single Taxer. Mary Fels could have told 
us, | am sure, a romance of business, how her hus- 
band, the son of a poor German emigrant, rose from 
poverty to abundant wealth, from a soap salesman 
to the headship of the firm that made Fels Naptha 
a household necessity in American and English 
homes. Joe was not particularly proud of his suc- 
cess in his later years. He used to say terribly 
harsh things about millionaires. He denounced them 
for profiting by the tariff, for fattening on the incre- 
ment of land values upon land they did not use. 
3ut he didn’t see that at first. 
by the misery of the world and he thought he could 


He was oppressed 


relieve it by charity. He went in for vacant lot 
cultivation, in Philadelphia, in London. ‘The idea 
panned out fairly well to a certain limit. He could 
get a few people to the land and they could earn 
a living. But as soon as he got people working 
on the land and producing, the price of the land 
went up, and the price of adjacent land as well. A 
few sporadic successful colonies produced no _ re- 
sult. They could produce, but they could not market. 
The limitation upon the enterprises did show one 
thing, and that was that if the whole earth were 
so people could get at it, without paying tribute to 
some forerunning grabber, there would be unlimited 
production, work for everybody and marketing and 
the means of getting goods to market would be 
free. He saw the truth proclaimed by Henry George. 


Of his struggles to do something for man on a 
cornered earth Mary Fels tells in a straightforward 
fashion. Disappointments did not daunt him for 
long. He poured out his money copiously. He 
poured himself out. He talked and he talked acidly. 
He was a blunt little man. 
opponent of his ideas and finally pin him like a 
He was 
not afraid of the argumentum ad hominem. He was 


He would quiz an 
beetle on a board, leaving him squirming, 
no salve spreader. Such debates and disputes and 
wrangles he had with British beadledom! Such 
plain speaking as he indulged in to the intellectuals 
of Oxford! 
he saw he could not do anything working for a 
few people here and there. Particularly he saw 
that he could not do anything with labor leaders like 
And John Burns gets a scarifying 


He was a gadfly in his methods. But 


John Burns. 
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showing up in Mary Fels’ story of her husband's 
truggle in England. When Joseph Fels saw the 


Single ‘lax he went out to get it—not tor England 
and the United States alone, but tor the whol 
world. 

Mary Fels does not specitically say so, but you 
can read between the lines that Joseph Fels was a 
power behind the great movement which culminated 
in the Lloyd George budget with its provision for 
a valuation of the land o1 England and for a land 
tax. It was Joseph’ Fels’ tireless energy that put 
vim into the movement tor taxation of land values 
in’ Iengland. And there’s no telling how much 
money he put into the campaign. ‘Lhe land for the 
people was the issue in tngland, and it led to the 
practical emasculation of the power of the House 
ot Lords. Joe kels did as much as Lloyd George 
tor the movement for the democratization of Great 
britain. He loosened the strangle hold of the land- 
lords upon the I:nglish people. The people learned 
how and why they were aliens in the land of their 
birth. They were about to find out how much the 
land of England did not pay in taxes and why they 
were driven into city slums and out of work. Not 
alone in i-ngland did Joseph Fels work. He tounded 
tunds for the propagation of the Single Tax faith 
in Holland, Sweden, Uenmark, Germany, Spain, 
France, the United States, Australia. He would 
duplicate every dollar raised in any of those coun- 
tries for the cause. He did more. 
in the United States than all other Single Taxers 
together contributed. tie traveled and lectured. He 
bearded other philanthropists in their dens and asked 
them how they could give to charities with one hand 
He riddled 
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He gave more 


while creating poverty with the other. 
the benevolences of Carnegie and 
“you'll do anything for the poor,” he said, quoting 
lolstoy, “but get off their backs.” He was in every 
Single Tax fight everywhere. He was here in Mis- 
souri in 1gil. | remember his coming into my office 
one day about three weeks before the election. “Bill,” 
said he, “I’ve been told that we can put over the 
Single Vax in Missouri by spending a certain sum 
of money—a big sum, in a tremendous educational 
campaign. Is that so’ If it is, 1 can raise the 
1oney, though I’m pinched right now. Tell me how 
much will do it and you can have the money in 
three days’ time—any sum you say.” Regretfully | 
tuld him that money couldn’t turn the trick educa- 
tionally. ‘The time was too short, the prejudice too 
deep-rooted. But 1 could have had a $100,000 cam- 
paign fund in my hands if I’d only said the word. 
That was the sort of enthusiasm Joe Fels had. He 
would have impoverished himself if his friends 
would have permitted. He lived for the cause alone. 
He was always writing letters showing up the 
tutility of almsgiving. My, how savage he was in 
print! But on the quiet he could not resist an 
appeal to his pity for the suffering and he did 
charity furtively. 

* Joe Fels—we always called him Joe—died early 
in 1914. The war came in August of that year and 
the great land reform was stopped in [ngland. 
Almost it may be said the Great Horror stopped 
But Mary Fels said, “1 will 
continue my husband’s work.” She took his place. 
She has labored and she has given abundantly. She 
has given a million towards the re-establishment of 


all reform everywhere. 


the Jews in Palestine, with a proviso for a trial 
She has written this 
hook | am writing about, not to glorify her hus- 
And it will help 
For it shows the cause as one embody- 


of single tax principles there. 


band, solely to help the cause. 
the cause. 
ing the great passion of human love and human 
justice. It shows the religion of the Single Tax, 
for it is a religion rather than a philosophy. How 
big a man was little Joseph Fels is proved by his 
losing himself in his cause. His was a high devo- 
tion to a noble idea. He strove for human free- 
dom from poverty, which means freedom from the 
fear Ciat venerates zreea and vice and crime. He 
was a great soul, was Joseph Fels. And Mary Fels 
is another, if indeed their union in love, in work, 
in thought, in purpose was not indeed a blending of 
two souls into one which still loves and strives here 





in the dear, dainty litthe woman who is a quickener 
and sustainer of the Single Tax movement that em- 
braces the whole civilized world. 
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A work that takes rank among memorable fiction 
is William McFee’s “Casuals of the Sea” (Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York). It is a large, leisure- 
ly story about very real people. It is a tolerantly 
unmoral story that wabbles around and along like 
life itself. The author is in evidence with his 
philosophizings, which show him as familiar with 
the best books as with all kinds of men. He has 
a cordial, free, experienced urbanity. He is a show- 
man who loves his performers and makes you do 
the same. The book has the distinction we associate 
with the wide-visioned Victorian novelists and its 
bigness is shown in the way it takes in and gives 
out the effect of such vast things as London and 
the sea. Here is a story of lower middle class life 
with a more adamantine quality than Dickens, a 
less bitter touch than Gissing. It has style in a 
loose, unpremeditated way, less conscious but some- 
what like the style of Joseph Conrad. It is a com- 
edy in the Meredithian sense and it has a contained 
passion. 

The story of Minnie Gooderich is that of a 
capable, unimaginative, practical girl who goes 
wrong in a matter of fact way, but never quite 
loses her cool charm. She does not burn for her 
lovers, hardly even glows. She sees into and 
through people, accepts them for what they are and 
is never dominated by anyone. She sees into and 
through herself. She really cares for no one. Her 
idea is that if you can get the money and take good 
care of yourself, most things else will be added unto 
you. She becomes the mistress of Anthony Gil- 
fillan, a promoter, first because she wants to escape 
from a silly slattern bluestocking to whom she is 
slavey-secretary, and secondly because she admires 
Gilfillan’s atfable eificiency. Her “ruin” is a very 
business-like affair, and in the long run she marries 
a sea captain whom she despises for his managable- 
ness and subsides into a blandly accepted maternity. 
But always she is coolly clean and self-poised. A 
foil to her is her mother, a woman who was not 
rigorously virtuous herself but clings to conyen- 
tions later, refusing the money of the kept woman 
Lut finally bowing abjectly before a marriage cer- 
tificate and the daughter’s good provider. Dickens 
himself never did anything better than this mother 
and the shiftless father. 

Now Mr. McFee’s subtitle to his story is “The 
Journey of a Soul.” Assuredly, Minnie has no soul 
or heart either. She has as good a heart and soul 
as can be made out of brains. She “gets by” 
through her common sense. She is a_ successful 
cynic who has watched her step and is distinctly 
unlovable but fascinating in her trim, narrow- 
minded self-mastery. The Soul in this novel is 
that of her brother, Hannibal. This boy grows at 
loose ends, with a curious touch of ineffectiveness, 
Lut with an invincible element of the dreamer in 
him. He might have married the business-like 
Amelia, daughter of the bourgeois Browns, who set 
him up in a tobacconist’s shop, but he couldn’t stand 
her bossy, proprietorial ways, or the social fatuities 
of the get-aheaders. So he runs off to sea, and in 
the ship of which Minnie’s husband is captain. And 
liere is displayed through many pages a different 
and a finer art than Mr. McFee lavishes on his story 
of Minnie. Here is perception, comprehension, sym- 
pathy, poetry, power. The sea is in the writer's 
heart and in his hero’s. Life aboard ship has never 
been better portrayed since “Roderick Random.” 
The boy is first a steward’s assistant and later in 
the black squad of the boiler room. Here is a pic- 
ture of sea-life without melodramatics, without high 
lights. It is realism restrained by a perfect literary 
sense. There’s a fire in the bunkers; there’s a de- 
scription of the ship aground; there’s a drunken 
semi-mutiny of stokers—all treated just sufficiently. 
And always there is the sea itself as a personality 
pervading the tale. No heroics are in evidence. 
The boy takes everything as in the day’s work and 
cherishes his dream of some great sea adventure 
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such as he has read in books. He has his love af- 
fair in a quiet way and marries a girl who by a 
trick secures the license of her employer’s “pub” 
in her own name. She is an efficient, too, taking 
care of affairs, leaving her husband to his dreams 
of some day conquering some Treasure Island. 
For the ending of Hannibal’s career I must refer 
you to the book, and when you turn thereto you will 
find a pathos without one tasteless smear of calcu- 
lated effect either in sentiment or in the humor 
which plays softly around the passing of Hannibal 
into the greater dream or perhaps the truer reality. 
One reads it with a swelling of the heart. One 
finishes the novel with a suffusing sense that the 
portrayal of all these lives makes all of life somehow 
the better for the mystery, the sadness, the worth- 
whileness of the adventure. There are aesthetic 
defects in the narration, but they are lost in its 
splendid fundamental wholesomeness, in its whole- 
ness, in the tragic implications underlying its humor- 
ous, tolerant, pitying submission to the play of life 
upon the individual. One must look among the very 
best of the world’s writers of novels for one with 
whom to compare this masterfully casual William 
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Our Little Theater 


By W. M. R. 


RS. VINE McCASLAND’S article on the 
Public Library in last week’s Murirror told 
St. Louisans much they needed to know 
about an institution of which hereafter they will be 
proud. Too many St. Louisans do not know what 
excellent, superior institutions we possess, what 
higher activities the city excels in, and therefore in- 
dulge in ignorant “knocking” of the town, which 
intelligent visitors find multifariously admirable. I 
wonder how many people are aware that here we 
have a newly-erected Little Theater which surpasses 
in its equipment and appointment anything of the 
kind in New York or Chicago or London. 

With the decline of the spoken drama in popular- 
ity, due to many causes, not the least potent of 
which has been its brutal commercialization in pan- 
dering to depraved taste, there arose a need for 
some means of preserving the beautiful art for the 
delectation and aesthetic solace of those competent 
to appeciate it. Hence the intimate theater—a_the- 
ater for the presentation of the drama of literary 
quality which cannot hope ever to be extensively 
clapper-clawed by the vulgar. The drama of ideas 
had to have a home. Paris started the movement 
to provide such a home. London followed; then 
New York: then Chicago. Those little theaters have 
uot been a success. The reason they have not is 
because they were founded with the idea that they 
could be conducted profitably on a business hasis. 
'n New York latterly the Washington Square Play- 
ers have enjoyed some success, chiefly as appears 
because of the charm and power of a St. Louis 
woman’s play—Miss Zoe Akins’ “The Magical City.” 
Mr. Maurice Browne’s Chicago Little Theater has 
done some good work but is, I understand, in des- 
perate difficulty. The writing of literary plays con- 
tinues, but there are no places to produce them 
properly. These plays are not of popular appeal, 
generally speaking, but the drama cannot subsist a; 
an art form if it be not conserved because of its 
literary quality. It becomes mere amusement, a 
show. So with the tradition of the better kinds of 
acting. That must be kept alive, else acting will 
degenerate to a point far below its present low 
standard. Some St. Louisans appreciating this condi- 
tion determined to establish a Little Theater in 
this city. 

We have had in St. Louis for many years an 
aesthetic organization not so celebrated here = or 
elsewhere as it deserves—the Artists’ Guild. It is 
composed of painters, sculptors, writers. professional 
and other people of artistic tastes and interests. It 
holds important exhibitions of local art, bestows 
handsome prizes carefully adiudged, gives plays and 
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tableaux and pageants in little, and generally keeps 
alive the fire upon the local altar of art. To the 
membership of this organization the little theater 
movement naturally commended itself, and to some 
of the more energetic and resourceful of those mem- 
bers the experiments in other cities along that line 
were a stimulus to emulation. The Artists’ Guild 
had a beautiful building on Union boulevard, north 
of Delmar—a gem of a building containing an art 
gallery for exhibitions, a large room for the Burns 
Club of St. Louis, with its collection of Burnsiana 
and objects of associational value with relation 
to Scotia’s bard, a rathskeller for social gatherings. 
Here for many years visiting celebrities in art and 
letters have been received and entertained in style 
modest yet becoming, without too much “Bohemian- 
ism.” Beside the Artists’ Guild building was a lot 
unused. The happy thought occurred to someone 

1 think it was Mr. Clark McAdams, president of the 
Guild—that it would be in accord with the Guild’s 
purposes to enlarge its aesthetic scope and under- 
take here the work of conservation of the literary 
drama, and in pursuance of that purpore to enlarge 
the Guild building by adding to it, on the vacant 
ground, a Little Theater. It was Mr. McAdams, I 
think, who brought the idea to realization, raised 
the necessary money and commissioned architect 
Laurence Ewald to erect the structure. The work 
is now done. We have a Little Theater the like of 
which is not to be found anywhere. 

The theater building is harmoniously incorporated 
with the original Guild building. This theater to the 
south of the Guild’s galleries, is entered by way of 
a handsome reception room appropriately decorative 
in effect. The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
204, the seats being entered from aisles at either 
side. This auditorium is 25 by 50 feet, and of 
the floor space 14 feet is so arranged as to be ele- 
vated when necessary by means of an hydraulic jack 
to a height sufficient to enable those seated in the 
chair-rows thereon to see over the heads of those 
on the forward 30 feet of level floor. There is a 
hbaleony which will seat ninety people in comfort. 
The auditorium is lighted from above by an arrange- 
ment which will give a daylight effect through an 
arch of glass. The intimacy of the auditorium is not 
attained by any sacrifice of comfort. No one will 
be cramped in the seats. The roof is high and 
ventilation thoroughly taken care of. Tapestry will 
adorn the walls and the ceiling will be treated 
decoratively in a way to synchronize with the day- 
lighting effect of the glassed arch. When the audi- 
torium is not in use for a theatrical gathering, the 
part of the floor to the rear can be lowered to the 
level of that in front, and the room may be used in 
connection with the original gallery for art exhibi 
tions. Moreover, when the play is on, the little 
theater audience may easily pass between acts to the 
original gallery, utilizing it as a foyer or promenade 
In addition to this social facility in association with 
the play, there is built under the auditorium a 
rathskeller that will accommodate easily live hun 
dred people—a place for banquets and meetings of 
an informally festive character 

Of any theater the stage is the most important 
feature—it is subordinate too much to the hox-ofhes 
in. the commercial theater. This Artists’ Guild 
Theater has a stage constructed with a view to a 
certain spaciousness. The auditorium, | have said, 
is 25x50 feet. The stage is 23x27 feet. And it has 
space in plenty up above for such scenery as it may 
he necessary to keep stored out of sight. The loft 
will take care of the longest drops, without bendiny. 
crushing or cracking them. In fact, this stage 1s 
built with as much regard for all the possibilities 
of such handling of scenery as if it were the stage 
of a theater controlled by the Shuberts or Klaw and 
irlanger. No other little theater has a stage of 
one-half its proportions—not even London's little 
theater. This stage is to be lighted, and in fact the 
whole theater, by a system of lighting designed by 
Mr. Bassett Jones, who provides the lighting for the 
Washington Square Players’ theater, and rendered 
the same service for Frohman’s memorable produc- 
tions of “Peter Pan” and “Chantecter.” The very 
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latest in the line of effective lighting is thus as- 
sured, and that will be provided in conjunction with 
scenic effects of the most modern quality in con- 
formity, as occasion may demand, with the new 


ideas of Gordon Craig, Reinhardt, Bakst or Urban. 
Upon this stage, of course, nothing can be under- 
taken in the way of spectacle on a large scale, but 
there is provision in plenty for big effects within 
moderate bounds. Spacious dressing-rooms are pro- 
vided for the actors down stairs, under the recep- 
tion room, off the rathskeller. 

We have here, then, a perfectly appointed theater, 
not a temporary makeshift arrangement. Whatever 
is to be found in connection with any commercial 
theater is to be found in this one on an appropriate 
scale. It is a theater, not an impromptu arrange- 
ment of an old store or a set of office rooms knocked 
into one. The money for its erection was raised 
among members of the Artists’ Guild and some 
public-spirited outsiders. Mr. Clark McAdams got 
the money, with, of course, some assistance from 
other Guilders of like interest and enthusiasm. The 
structure is paid for. No debt overhangs it. It is a 
monument, in connection with the Guild, to the fine 
aesthetic spirit of this community, and people in 
other cities who care for such high rare things as 
art and the drama may well salute its projectors 
and accomplishers. 

Will it pay? It will, because no one wants to 
make a profit out of it. The theater will be used 
by the Artists’ Guild, by the Little Theater com- 
pany, by the Players and such other organizations 
as may have at heart the advancement of the higher 
drama. All performances will be subscription per- 
formances. not open to anyone and everyone who 
may have a price of admission. Visiting little thea- 
ter companies may use it on such a basis. The 
rental will be just enough to cover the expense of 
cperation. 

A local company has been organized by the St. 
Louis Society for the Promotion of the Drama, and 
it has leased this Artists’ Guild Theater for a series 
of ten performances this season, at fortnightly inter- 
vals beginning on or about November 15th. This 
Little Playhouse Company will be composed of nine 
professional actors. The company was made _ pos- 
sible by the subscriptions of some 400 persons, and 
there will be two subscription performances, with 
250 seats for each. The society would like to get 
the subscriptions of teo more lovers of the drama 

one seat for the season for $15, first come, first 
served, location of seats to be determined by lot. 
It is intended to present later some open perform- 
ances by children. The repertory tentatively an- 
nounced includes performances of “Joy,” by John 
(salsworthy, on November 15th and 16th; three one- 
act plays-——“The Mirror,” by Margaret Ewing, of 
St. Louis; “Holbein in Blackfriars,” by Kenneth 
Goodman and T. W. Stevens, and “The Rehearsal,” 
hy Maurice Baring—on November 20th and 3oth; 
three one-act plays by three young Americans on 
December 12th and 14th; “Minna Von Barnhelm,” 
by Lessing, translated by Otto Heller, on January 
3rd and 4th, 1917: “The Cherry Orchard,” by 
Tchekoff, on January 18th and 19th. On January 
31st and February tst, there will be given three 
poetical one-act plays selected to illustrate the so- 
called modern settings. Announcement will be made 
later of the plays for February 14th and 15th and 
three one-act plays from the modern Continental 
drama will be given on February 28th and March 
ist. St. John Hankin’s “The Charity That Began 
at Hlome” is listed for March 14th and 15th, and 
the plays for March 28th and 20th are to be made 
public later. Saturday morning plays for children, 
December 16th, January 20th, February 17th, and 
March 17th will include “The Steadfast Princess.” 
by Meigs; “The Holly Tree Inn,” bv Berniger: 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” by Burnett; “The Prince 
and The Pauper,” by Mark Twain; “Allison’s Lad.” 
by Beulah Marie Dix, and “Achilles in Sevros,” by 
Robert Bridges. Mr. Clinton J. Masseck will be 
manager of the Little Playhouse Company and Mr. 
Melville Pifrke will be in charge of productions. 

Here then St. Louis has a Little Theater that 
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other cities’ little theaters must follow if they would 
conform to the best standards of production. It 
has a Little Playhouse Company of professional 
actors to use in this theater. Soth theater and 
company are organized for art’s sake and not for 
money. Theater lovers have provided these means 
to keep vividly alive the literary drama that is in 
danger otherwise of disappearing from the stage. 
‘There is nothing aristocratic or highbrowed about 
either. They are for the enjoyment of those who 
deeply care for that kind of enjoyment. We need 
not fear that any who care for the art dramatic and 
cannot subscribe will ever fail of admission, for 
subscribers will not occupy all the seats at all the 
performances. A few people have put up a good 
deal of money for theater and company and none 
of them expects any return other than the pleasure 
of knowing that the better drama, not commercially 
available, shall ever be assured of a hearing in an 
ideally appointed home in this good old town. This 
is one of the things you must call to mind when 
someone asks again and yet again the antique, bore- 
some question, “What's the matter with St. Louis?” 
TEC 
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The Municipal Pier 


The City of Chicago has recently opened 
to the public a_ recreation pier erected 
at a cost of $3,400,185. 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


RIEAT snail whose lofty horns are knobbed 
with gold; 
Long javelin of red-wood lying straight 
Upon the changing indigos which unfold 
In blues and chrysoprases from the gate 
Of this our city sea-ward, till the gull 
3Jecomes a gnat where lights annihilate 
The wings’ last beat! Or are you like a hull 
Pompeliian-red upon the Nile’s slate-green ? 
Or are you like those clouds which fanciful, 
Half-open eyes make giant fish serene 
And motionless as rifts of carbuncles 
Sunk in a waste of faience sky, between 
Such terrifying turquoise? Darkness dulls 
The torches of your towers struck to flame 
3y sunset, and you mass amid the hulls 
Of shadows on the water, then reclaim 
This blackness with a thousand eves of light! 
Peiraeus made with hands, which overcame 
The waters, where no point of land gave might 
To walls and slips, no Peiraic promontory 
Inspired our Hippodamus in his flight 
Seaward with docks, parades, an auditory 
For music and a dancing floor for youths, 
But only the sea tempted. Telling the story 
That grows within the Loop, its dens and booths, 
And palaces of trade, is to omit 
The city’s lofty genius and the truths 
Through which she works at best, against the wit 
Of creatures who would sell her body, take 
‘The money of the sale as perquisite 
For grossness in luxurious life. Awake 
Themistocles of us and carve the dream 
Of Burnham into stone! Along this lake. 
Such as no city looks on, to redeem 
Its shores from shrieks and crashes, refuse, smoke, 
His architectural vision sketched the scheme 
Of harbors, islands, boulevards—he spoke 
For these, the concourse, stadium and a tomb 
For that dull infamy of filth whose cloak 
Is law, hiding the greedy hands that doom 
To long delay with bribery. He is gone 
These several years into the narrow room 
Where beauty is no more of walk or lawn, 
Or arch or peristyle, but still he says: 
“Work quickly into form what I have drawn, 
And give Chicago of these middle days 
The glory which it merits: To this Pier 
Make wide the marble way, build new the quays, 
Give to the swimmers depths made fresh and clear; 


Lay out the flowering gardens, founts and pools 
Such as Versailles knows. The river steer 
Under the arches of two-decked bascules.” 

look at the photographs of seventy-six, 
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Whoever you are who mocks or ridicules 

This city, then imagine stone and brick 

Which from such lowness rose, in fifty years 

By so much grown miraculous to transfix 

The future’s wonder as ours is for piers 

Like this, Chicago! O ye men who wield 

Small strength or great or none, too apt at sneers 

For men who did too little, you must yield 

Your names for judgment soon. Have you done 
more 

To make this city great than Marshall Field ? 

While you were railing, idling on this shore, 

Hands silent, out of sight were plunged 1n toil. 

You woke one morning to the waters’ roar 

And saw these gilded turrets flash and spoil 

The sunlight of the spring. What have you sowr 

Of truth or beauty in this eager soil 

‘To make your living felt, your labor known? 

Sometimes I see silk banners in the sky, 

And hear the sound of silver trumpets blown 

And bells high turreted. And passing by 

This firmament of rolling blue, great throngs 

Stream in an air of brilliant sun where I, 

A century gone, am of it, when my songs 

Are but a record of a day that died 

And saw the end of desecrating wrongs. 

How sweet bells are borne on the evening tide 

High up where heaven is flushed and the moon’s 
sphere 

Looks down on temples, arches, where the wide 

ternal waters thunder round the Pier! 
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In Cold Blood 


By Joseph Hall 

This is another of the eighty-one best “Short 
Stories from ‘Life’”’ published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. 

ITH the door of her room locked, Viola 

Perrin opened the letter which she had 

taken from her husband’s office table. It 

was not very securely glued, and she succeeded in 
loosening the flap without marring the envelope. 

When she had read it she dropped the thing upon 
her dressing table and stared with dry, unseeing 
eyes into the mirror. Her world had crumbled. 
She did not burst into tears. She was one of those 
women who cannot weep. The thing that had hap- 
pened to her left her racked, writhing, tearless. 

Suddenly the horror of the thing struck her with 
full force. St. John was untrue. He was intriguing 
with another woman even while he was being the 
same courteous, attentive husband to her that he 
had always been. She rose and clenched her hands 
fiercely. She caught her lower lip cruelly between 
her teeth. For the first time in her life she wanted 
to scream. 

In an instant she was hot with anger and hurt 
pride. She rose quickly and dressed for the street. 
She hurried. She must get away. She had no right 
in his room, in his house, in the house of a man 
who did not love her. 

Outside she walked to the street car. She had 
no plan. She did not intend to go to his office. 
She was simply getting away from his home. 

She went into a department store and idly looked 
at some things without knowing what they were. 
It was a sale day, and the crowd in the store was 
immense. She came to herself when a sharp cry 
sounded at her right and the throng surged in that 
direction. 

A woman had fainted—one of the saleswomen. 
She was a tall woman, thin and not bad looking 
She had been waiting on Viola the moment before, 
and she had simply crumpled behind the counter 
without a word. The cry had come from a cash- 
girl who happened to see her fall. They lifted the 
woman and carried her, limp and pitiful, to the 
elevator, a policeman keeping back the crowd. 

She left the store and wandered again aimlessly 
about the streets. The sidewalks were crowded 
mostly with women. It was getting warm, and the 


women all looked tired and wilted. Lines of them 
disappeared into certain doors, and Viola, looking in, 
saw that these doors were entrances to cheap restau- 
rants. It was the lunch hour, and these women were 
taking their short recess. 

The display in the window of one of these places 
attracted her attention. It contained meats in vari- 
ous stages of preparation and dressing and a wild 
assortment of vegetables. Some flies had gotten in- 
side the glass and hovered about the viands. She 
turned away in disgust. 

She thought of her own lunch. When she was 
down-town St. John always took her to lunch with 
him at one of the hotels. The white napery, the 
soft lights, the stealthy-footed waiters, the music. 
the silver sprang into her mind in vivid contrast to 
the cheap display she had just turned from. She 
shuddered. 

In the palm-room of the Brinton, with the cool, 
shadowed comfort about her and an ice before her, 
the thought of her tragedy returned. She had been 
evading it all day, putting it away from her, shun- 
ning it. But it was always with her, reminding her 
that her world, the life she had lived, was shattered. 

What then? She must go away. It would be 
hetter to go quietly, without giving any reason 
simply leave. Of course, St. John would under- 
stand, as would Myrtle Weiss, but their guilt would 
seal their tongues. 

Disappear? And then what? How would she 
live? What could she do? She was incompetent 
to teach. She knew nothing about office work. Of 
course, she could clerk in a store. 

Suddenly a vision of what that life would mean 
to her passed deadeningly before her. She remem- 
bered the thin, tall woman who had fainted behind 
the counter without a word. The lines of wilted 
workers, hastening in their worn clothes to their 
cheap lunches, rose before her. She shivered. 


For seven years she had lived in the lap of lux- 
ury. Nothing had been denied her. She had the 
hest of clothes, the best of service, the choicest of 
food, the promptest of attention of every kind. Her 
home was one of the handsomest houses in the most 
restricted and stylish residence district of the city. 

Another thought came to her. No one knew that 
she had found the letter. 


The clock in the palm-room showed the time to 
be one-thirty. St. John, she knew, was out of town. 

She rose quickly and left the room. At the office, 
Miss Johnson, the stenographer, had just returned 
from the dairy-lunch across the street. She was 
powdering her rather unattractive nose. Mrs. Perrin 
smiled at her as she entered her husband’s room. 
Vaguely she envied this homely creature. 

The table was undisturbed, exactly as she had 
left it. 

She sealed the letter carefully and replaced it on 
the top of the litle pile of mail upon the blotter. 
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The Clean Revolution 
By Frank W. Garrison 


N company with Carlyle Emerson spent a rainy 
Sunday in an English country house, whiling 
away the time “with much discourse.” Ques- 

tioned as to whether there were any Americans— 
any with an American idea—any theory of the 
right future of America, “I thought,” he = says. 
“neither of caucuses nor Congress, neither of presi- 
dents nor of cabinet ministers, nor of such as would 
make of America another Europe. I thought only 
of the simplest and purest minds. TI said, ‘Cer- 
tainly yes:—but those who hold it are fanatics of 
a dream which T should hardly care to relate to 
your English ears, to which it might be only 
ridiculous,—and yet it is the only true.’ “So,” he 
continues, “I opened the dogma of no-government 
and non-resistance, and anticipated the objections 
end the fun, and procured a kind of hearing for 
it. I said, ‘Tt is true that T have never seen in 
any country a man of sufficient valor to stand for 
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this truth, and yet it is plain to me that no less 
valor than this can command my respect. I can 
easily see the bankruptcy of the vulgar musket- 
and ’tis certain, as God liveth, the 





worshippers ; 
gun that does not need another gun, the law of love 
and justice alone, can effect a clean revolution.’ ’ 


One of the American fanatics who was at that 
time bold enough to accept the principle of non- 
resistance, and who possessed sufficient valor to 
stand openly for that belief, was the editor of 
The Liberator. He asserted that the history of 
mankind was crowded with evidence which proved 
that physical coercion is not adapted to moral re- 
generation, “that evil can be exterminated from the 
earth only by goodness; that it is not safe to rely 
upon an arm of flesh, upon man whose breath is 
in his nostrils, to preserve us from harm: that there 
is great security in being gentle, harmless, long- 
suffering, and abundant in mercy; that it is only 
the meek who shall inherit the earth, for the vio- 
lent who resort to the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” Hence he adopted the non-resistance prin- 
ciple as a practical rule of life, confident that “it 
provides for all possible consequences, will insure 
all things needful to us, is armed with omnipotent 
power, and must ultimately triumph over every 
assailing force.” 

It could not have been urged that he was lack- 
ing in that altruism which makes us acknowledge 
ourselves to be our brother’s keeper, for his ad- 
vocacy of immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion would have made his life a poor risk for an 
insurance office. Regarding as shams principles of 
peace and forgiveness which could be repudiated 
in the hour of peril, he accepted every contingency 
when he wrote: “We register our testimony, not 
only against all wars, whether offensive or de- 
fensive, but all preparation for war: against the 
militia system and a standing army; against all 
military chieftains and soldiers; against all monu- 
ments commemorative of victory over a fallen foe 
all trophies won in battle, all celebrations in honor 
of military or naval exploits: against all appropria- 
tions for the defense of a nation by force of arms, 
on the part of any legislative body; against everv 
edict of government requiring of its subjects mil- 
itary service. Hence we deem it unlawful to bear 
arms, or to hold a military office.” The logic of 
this belief forced him to repudiate the methods of 
John Brown, the attempt to cancel one crime by 
commiiting another. It was John Brown disarmed 
and condemned who impressed the imagination of 
the world and demonstrated anew the invulnerahilits 
of the spirit. 

Before the Civil War swept like a devastating fire 
over the country, withering the struggling growth 
of civilization, and preparing the soil for the weeds 
of political corruption, Lowell described war as 
“a piece of barbarism which Christ and the nine- 
teenth century say shall cease, and Messrs. Smith 
Brown and others say shall not cease. “TI would by 
no means deny.” he added, “the eminent respec- 
tability of these gentlemen, but I confess, that, in 
such a wrestling-match, I cannot help having mv 
fears for them.” His fears were misplaced. 
Messrs. Smith and Brown were stronger than Christ 
and the nineteenth century in that wrestling-match. 
The twentieth century is demonstrating anew man’s 
mighty power of self-destruction. When it comes 
to the reconstruction of civilization, the power of 
Messrs. Smith and Brown may begin to wane. 

In a more closely reasoned passage in “The Biglow 
Papers,” Lowell comments on the idea of patriotism. 
“We are inhabitants of two worlds, and owe a 
double, but not a divided allegiance. In virtue of 
cur clay, this little ball of earth exacts a certain 
loyalty of us, while, in our capacity as spirits, we 
are admitted citizens of an invisible and holier 
fatherland. There is a_ patriotism of the soul 
Whose claim absolves us from our other terrene 
fealty. Our true country is that ideal realm which 
we represent to ourselves under the names of re- 
ligion, duty and the like. .. . When, therefore, one 
would have us to fling up our caps and shout with 
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the multitude—— Our country, however bounded!’ he 
demands of us that we sacrifice the larger to the 
less, the higher to the lower, and that we yield to 
the imaginary claims of a few acres of soil our 
duty and privilege as liegemen of Truth. Our true 
country is bounded on the north and the south, on 
the east and the west, by Justice, and when she 
oversteps the invisible boundary-line by so much as 
a hair’s-breadth, she ceases to be our mother, and 
chooses rather to be looked upon quast noverca.” 

So Romain Rolland, torn by conflicting emotions 
of patriotism and internationalism, writes from 
the Swiss oasis: “For the finer spirits of lurope 
there are two dwelling places: our earthly father- 
land, and that other City of God. Of one we are 
guests, of the other the builders. To the one let 
us give our lives and our faithful hearts; but 
neither family, friend, nor fatherland, nor aught 
that we love has power over the spirit. The spirit 
is the light. It is our duty to lift it above the 
tempest, and thrust aside the clouds which threaten 
te obscure it: to build higher and stronger, dominat- 
ing the injustice and hatred of nations, the walls 
of that city wherein the souls of the whole world 
may assemble.” 

Since the Civil War, no outstanding personality 
has arisen in the United States to champion the 
cause of non-resistance, the refusal to use vio- 
ience in the perennial struggle for justice. There 
have been many peace societies, with distinguished 
vice-presidents who promptly repudiated pacifism as 
a belief unsuited for war time. It is respectable 
to hold that force should only be employed as an 
aid to a just cause, but as both parties to every 
cuarrel claim a monopoly of justice, this test leaves 
something to be desired. In Europe the lonely 
figure of Tolstoi stood as the representative of th: 
pacifists scattered about the world, and when he 
died the cause of peace seemed to fall back into 
the hands of the generals and admirals and _ their 
civilian admirers who graced the halls of Peace 
Congresses. But the war, in spite of a rigorous 
censorship, has shown that radical pacifism is not 
dead. In England the Conscription act has found 
its only real obstacle in a small but valiant group 
of conscientious objectors. Some of them have suc- 
cumbed to the persecution adopted by the army 
authorities to break their spirit, but the spirit of 
others cannot be broken, and stands to prove the 
impotence of violence. Atnong these protestants is 
Clifford Allen, who was brought before the Guild 
Hall tribunal and asked to state his reasons for 
objecting to military service. Tie said, “IT am a 
Socialist, and so hold in all sincerity that the life 
and personality of every man is sacred, and_ that 
there is something of divinity in every human 
ing, irrespective of the nation to which he belongs. 
L cannot betray myself in the brotherhood of all 
To me, war is murder, and will only be- 
an increasing number of 


be- 


men. 
come impossible when 
those who share this conviction remain true to their 
belief, and refuse to take part in warfare, whatever 
be the pretext fer which it is waged. I never have 
and never will shirk my bounden duty to serve my 
fellow-men. At present, | believe [| can best render 
such service by striving to advance the cause ot 
peace.” He lirmly refused to compromise by ac 
the proffered exemption from military ser- 


cepting 
condition of undertaking alternative work o!} 


vice on 
“national importance.” 

Roger Casement, like John Brown, chose the old 
method of meeting force with force, and delivered 
himself to his enemies, bound by their standards. 
3oth appealed to the law of tooth and nail, and the 
Theirs was the self- 


larger group of muskcts won. 
Their hands 


f soldiers, not of martyrs 


abnegation of 
were not free from blood. In taking up arms they 


acquiesced in the judgment which overtook them 
Clifford Allen and the other conscientious objectors 
who are suffering persecution, and perhaps death, 
stand with clean hands before the world, unshake1 
in the belief that truth is mighty and will prevail 
without the aid of Krupps or Maxims. 
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‘The Sons of Martha 


By Rudyard Kipling 


(In view of the fierce discussion over the 
eight-hour law for trainmen and the gen- 
eral subject of Labor tyranny, this copy- 
righted poem should make good reading. 

It was written in 1907. One wonders if Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes ever read it.) 

HE Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they 

have inherited that good part, 

But the Sons of Martha favor their mother 
of the careful soul and the troubled 
heart; 

And hecause she lost her temper once, and because 
she was rude to the Lord, her Guest, 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons—world with- 
out end, reprieve or rest. 


It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and 
cushion the shock; 

It is their care that the gear engages; it is their 
care that the switches lock; 

It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is their 
care to embark and entrain, 

Tally, transport and deliver duly the Sons of Mary 
by land and main. 


They say to the mountains, “Be ye removed!” They 
say to the lesser floods, “Run dry!” 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved—they are 
not afraid of that which is high. 

Then do the hilltops shake to the summit; then 
is the bed of the deep laid bare, 

That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly 
sleeping and unaware. 


They finger Death at their glove’s end when they 
piece and repiece the living wires. 

IIe rears against the gates they tend; they feed him 
hungry behind their fires. 

Early at dawn ere men see clear they stumble into 
his terrible stall, 

And hale him forth like a haltered steer, and goad 
and turn him till evenfall. 


To these from birth is Belief forbidden; from these 
till death is relief afar,— 

They are concerned with matters hidden; under the 
earth line their altars are. 

The secret fountains to follow up, waters withdrawn 
to restore to the mouth,- 

Yea, and gather the floods as in a cup, and pour 


them again at a city’s drouth. 


They do not preach that their God will rouse them 
a little before the nuts work loose; 

They do not teach that His Pity allows them to 
leave their work whenever they choose. 

As in the thronged and the lightened ways, so in 
the dark and the desert they stand, 

Wary and watchful all their days, that their 
hrethren’s days may be long in the land. 


Lift ve the stone, or cleave the wood, to make a 
path more fair or flat, 

Lo! it is black already with blood sorne Sons of 
Martha spilled for that. 

Not as a ladder from Farth to Heaven, not as an 
altar to any creed, 

But simple service, simply given to his own kind, in 
their common need. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed—they 
know the angels are on their side. 


They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for 


them are the Mercies multiplied 


They sit at the Feet and they hear the Word—they 


know how truly the Promise runs. 
They have cast their burden upon the Lord, and 
the Lord He lays it on Martha’s Sons. 
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Letters From the People 


Hughes and the Danbury Hatters 
I:ditor of Keedy’s Mirror 

Having, for a short time, edited a 
newspaper and in that way having be- 
come aware of the potency of letters 
from indignant citizens, which I wrote 
myself, I now call your attention to an 
inquiry in your issue of last week, in 
which you instance a debate between 
Hughes and Labor, which certainly has 
the merit of being short, although as a 
piece of newspaper effort it) has no 
other. This is what the truly editorially 
gifted call the retort courteous. You 
can attribute the allusion to either your 
namesake, or prototype Bill S., or to 
Bacon, as you prefer. I care not one 
continental damn. Hughes in the ruling 
which he made that strikers’ homes 
could be taken from them for partici- 
pating in a boycott, also ruled that con- 
tinental damn is not swearing—that is, 
he made neither ruling, which, according 
to Gunter (267 Q. B., U. S. 416), means 
the same thing. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I may be mistaken 

even the most eminent of us “eminent 
jurists” is liable to err—but I venture to 
suggest—this conveys the idea, that a 
personal visit to the editorial sanctum 
might find the editor encased in some 
kind of a “tank’”—that you are mistook. 

The Danbury Hat case had a long 
and somewhat checkered career, but the 
career and the consequences were not 
of Hughes’ making. It began about 
1093. If Hughes was then on any bench 
of a United States Court no one has 
as yet been able to discover the fact. 

The first thing of importance in the 
case was a demurrer on the ground that 
the petition did not state a cause of 
action. This question was decided by 
the Supreme Court in favor of the plain- 
tiff. Chief Justice Fuller spoke for the 
Court and Hughes was not even a 
member of the Court. The case was 
tried on the merits in February, 1910 
in a trial court, of which Hughes was 
not a member; judgment was had for 
$222,000, and on writ of error this judg- 
ment was reversed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, of which, also, Hughes was 
not a member. Hughes became a member 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, October 
10, 1910. 
on October 11, 1912, in the trial court, 
of which Hughes was not a member, 
judgment was had for the full amount 
demanded. On writ of error to the Su- 


The case was tried anew and 


preme Court, when Hughes was a mem- 
ber, this judgment was affirmed and Jus- 
tice Holmes delivered the opinion. The 
only questions presented on the writ of 
error went to the correctness of the 
conclusions of fact by the jury and of 
law by the trial court, the question 
whether there could be any liability at 
all having been settled on the demurrer. 
On the judgment being affirmed, all mat- 
ters as to execution arose in the trial 
court, of which Hughes was not a mem- 
ber. Hence there is not, and there can- 
not be the slightest foundation for the 
suggestion that Hughes ruled _ that 
strikers’ homes should be taken from 
them, for the obvious reason that he 
never made a ruling of anv kind in the 
case. Therefore, the Danbury case 
should be relegated to the scrap-pile. 
By the way, let me inquire, now that 
we are on the question of labor and its 
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friends, why did not Wilson pardon 
Morrin and Barry? Furthermore, were 
Judges Baker, Seaman and_ Kohlsaat 
enemies of labor because they affirmed 
the judgment in the dynamite cases? 
Judge Seaman delivered the opinion and 
he was as fair, pure-minded and impar- 
tial a judge as ever lived. He was the 
embodiment of judicial honor and was 
a jurist of consummate ability. | 
thought when the affirmance was had 
that the judges were mistaken as to the 
facts, but if they erred, it was not be- 
cause of enmity against organized labor. 

The matter of pardon of Morrin and 
Barry was presented to Wilson in an un- 
answerable showing made for them by 
counsel who had had no connection with 
the case. The showing was conclusive 
to my own mind, that these men were 
improperly convicted. Other presidents, 
even Wilson himself, had granted par- 
dons on showings not one-half as 
strong. 

Was Wilson an enemy, is he now an 
enemy of organized labor, because he 
did not pardon Morrin and Barry, who 
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were unjustly convicted, if ever two 
men were unjustly convicted on earth? 
CHESTER H. WKRUM. 
St. Louis, Oct. 2, 1916. 
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About High Prices 


Post Office Box No. 146, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Sept. 25, 1910. 
Ei:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In your department devoted to “Marts 
and Money,” in the issue of September 
22 (page O11), you say: 

“The high prices of commodities of 
all kinds must be held the outcome, 
not merely of gold inflation, but also of 
reduced production, high transportation 
charges, and growing redundancy of 
outstanding amounts of paper money 
in the warring nations.” 

I presume that the reduction of pro- 
duction which you mention covers the 


ever increasing ground rental of farms, 
mines, factories and so forth, although 
to the casual reader, especially the av- 
erage reader of tinancial departments of 
periodicals, no such idea would he apt 
to occur. 

But the thing which [ am = anxious 
to know is this: What five commodities 
out of the “all kinds” which you have 
included,—what five commodities can be 
mentioned on which there has heen any 
increase in the transportation since the 
rise in prices to which you refer? 

Is it not a fact, as was stated by 
Clifford Thorne at the last annual con- 
ference of the Utilities Bureau, in 
Philadelphia, last November, that freight 
“rates declined, from 20 cents a_ ton 
mile to less than one cent, where they 
are now ?” 

Is it not a fact that in dollars and 
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cents there has been an actual decline 


in freight rates since the climbing of 
commodity prices began in 1896? 
Is it not a fact that in exchange 


or purchasing power the decline has in 


value 
reality been as much more as the rise in 
the average of the price of other things ? 

Will you not in an _ early 
your paper state upon just 
assertion is based that high transporta- 
tion charges have anything whatever to 
do with high prices, giving specific in- 
stances and showing the exact relation- 
transportation to 


issue of 
what the 


ship of each rise of 
the rise in the price of 


observation I 


the commodity ? 

From my believe the 
facts are shown more or less accurately 
by certain charts herewith, 
which I would be pleased to have re- 
turned. If these charts are wrong, I 
glad to have specific errors 
pointed out. They show that during the 
period of the increasing cost of com- 
so-called 


enclosed 
would be 


modities the charges of the 
utilities have been decreasing. 

How can decreasing utility charges 
have any other effect than to make the 
cost of living lower rather than higher 
than it would otherwise have been? 

Very truly, 
JAMES H. SHOEMAKER. 

| The editor of the “Marts and Money” 
department will consider this letter 
later. The “main gazebo” of the Mrrror 
quite agrees that it’s rent that’s eating us 
up.—Editor of the Mirror. ] 
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A Fitting Punishment 
Editor of Reedys Mirror: 

The coincidence is interesting : 
the time you, of St. Louis, were giving 
us a charming dissertation on the pres- 
women in which you 
spoke as a lover of the beautiful and 
expressed for all of us sentiments that 
we had felt but had not perhaps formu- 
lated or voiced, at the same moment in 
this city an employer of many girls took 


just at 


ent-day dress of 


occasion to publicly denounce the way 
they dressed as being immodest and 
ridiculous and demanded that they 
clothe themselves in more sombre rai- 
ment, higher necked waists, longer 
skirts and stouter shoes. 

His remarks, as perhaps you have 


noticed, were promptly applauded by 
the grandmammas and aunties who write 
girls in the 


echoed 


advice to 
now 


the columns of 
newspapers and are 
everywhere by Simon-pure papas, mam- 
You might think from 
even ten right- 
tariff-humbugged 
but let me as- 
them. 


being 


mas, and prudes. 
this that there are not 
left. in 

Sodom-on-the-Delaware, 
sure there are. I'll 
There’s Hen. Lippincott, George Johnson, 
Groff, Marshall 
Milliken, 


road a 


eous persons 


you name 
Hoose, Harvey 
Will Ross, Sam 
down the 


Reddy 
Smith, 
Gibbons 


Henry 
and piece 
there’s Frank and Don Stephens, loyal 
Mirror men, all of them, so don’t de- 
strov us yet. 

self-appointed judge in 
this case, IT have sent for the pure 
Philadelphian aforesaid and propose to 
ask him if he doesn’t think he has taken 
advantage of “his girls.” also 
would like it if the said 
should criticise the inartistic duds which 
he, in common with all other men, wear 
(something they properly 


should 


Besides, as 


a mean 


how he girls 


might very 
him to wear 
something less ugly: also if he wasn’t 


ahle to find some useful work that would 


do) and order 
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occupy his time and would have checked 
an apparent disposition on his part to 
hecome a meddler and a busybody dic- 
tating to others and attempting to regu- 
late their lives. I shall then sentence 
him to some place where he will never 
again see a pretty girl—dressed or other- 





wise—and for good measure I will add 
the further penalty that every day, so 
long as he shall live, he shall be 
pelled to listen to a phonograph repro- 
the campaign speeches of the Re- 


com- 


ducing 
publican candidate for the Presidency. 
It is true that 1 may be overruled and 
my sentence set aside on the ground that 
the Constitution prohibits the imposition 
of cruel and unusual punishments, but 
i will take chances on that. 
C. F. SHANDREW. 
30, 1916. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 
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“She trumped his ace.” “Did he say 
anything ?” “He couldn't 
more if he had been married to her.”— 


Detroit Free 


have said 


Press. 


J ?, ¢, 
oe oe oe 


She—Are your intentions towards the 
widow really serious? 
He—They are! | 
to get out of her 


Transcript. 


intend, if possible, 
clutches.—Boston 


Young India 


By Alpheus Stewart 


of the democratic 
paramount in 


A reversal prin- 
ciple that the citizen is 
the state, and the adoption of the Ger- 
that the state is first, 
the fundamental! fact 


man conception 
may be said to be 


of the political situation as it exists in 


India to-day, as is related by Lajpat 
Rai, in his interesting book, “Young 
India; An Interpretation and a History 
of the Nationalist Movement From 


Within.” Says he: ‘The English  po- 


litical moralist and thinker believes and 


preaches that the state exists for the 
people, that the state and people are 
interchangeable words and that the 
teachings of Treitschke that the state 


is greater than the people and that the 
former, is immoral 
Britain and the 
believe, 


latter exists for the 
and vicious. In Great 
sritish act as they 
follow the 


colonies the 
India they 
German professor. The 


but in doctrine 
of the 


in India, 


State, 
authority imposed from 

distinct from 
people.” This 
political situa- 


is an 


without and is therefore 


and independent of the 
briefly the 


about states 


tion of India to-day. 


We are told by Mr. J. T. Sunder- 


jiand, who writes a preface for the book, 


something about the author. He is # 


Lahore, in Northwest- 
newspaper editor 


and re- 


Hindu lawyer of 
ern India, a publicist, 


and writer, a philanthropist 


ligious reformer, who is a very notable 
man in his own country and stands 
very high in the esteem of all who 
know him. He speaks and writes Eng- 
lish as one may note from the book 
itself. He has made extended visits 
to Japan, England and America, and 
indeed this book was written in this 
country. 

As the author tells us, the Indian 


National Congress had its inception in 
of Viceroy Dufferin, 
eighties, and was intended 
than an escape valve 
a make- 


the brain some 
time in the 
as nothing more 
for Indian discontent 
shift offset to the 

administration of Lord 
principal mover in the 
an Englishman named 


and as 
preceding despotic 
Lytton. The 
enterprise was 
Hume, an ex- 


secretary of the government of India. 
This man was a sincere believer in 
human liberty and made many sacrifices 
for the propaganda, but the Congress 
never accomplished anything, for the 
simple reason that it was virtually un- 


der government patronage. The propa- 


vanda was without effect for many 
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FASHION AND FURS 


—are synonymous terms this season 


Kare living in an era of prosperity, which is expressed by the high-grade 
Rich and rare furs are finding a ready 


peltry that America is consuming. 


market in this country and we are beginning to appreciate more and more the 
beauty of luxurious fur coats, sets, or fine furs for trimming purposes. 


MONG the finest fur coats you will find distinctive modes of 
Mole skin, Genuine \laska Seal and of perfectly matched Baby 


Caracul. 


Then there are less expensive coats of Tludson Seal, 


Natural Muskrat, Leopard and other excellent furs. 


MONG the sets are beautiful matched Silver Fox, Natural Blue Fox, Mole, 
Ermine and Seal, as well as other various foxes that range in prices up- 
ward to $1500.00, 


N fur buying, the absolute integrity of the establishment 1s essen- 

tial and perhaps this feature as much as, or more, than variety 
for selection accounts for the great success of our fur department 
and our unquestioned supremacy in this particular field. 
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years, or until 1905, when the young 
Indian, or progressive element, captured 
the Congress and the real launching of 
Indian Nationalism was effected. Since 
then the propagandists have split, as 
may be expected in all revolutionary 
movements. Rai 
that the difference is 
method. All elements 
the same end—that of restoring to India 
some kind of nationalism. As to what 
shape this nationalism is finally to as- 


explains, however, 
merely as to 


are devoted to 


sume, that is not a question that is yet 
great concern. At present it 
1s too distant. The new National party 
is divided into several sections; roughly 
into two-—those who believe in achiey- 
the ends 


of any 


ing through physical force 
sought, and those who think that the 
revolution may be accomplished through 
evolutionary methods, and India may 
finally be given a government like that 
of Canada or Australia. Of this peace- 
ful element, Mr. Rai is one of the lead- 


ol ac te 


(Third Floor.) 
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ers. The physical force element is again 
divided into several sections: those who 
helieve in instituting at once a guerilla 
warfare and by torch and bomb carrying 
those of milder 
strain, who believe in occasional acts of 
as a means of keeping the 
cause before the public; and _ still an- 


on the propaganda; 
terrorism 


other element which would resort to 
none of these acts falling on individuals 
merely, but would foment general re- 
This force clement, 


hellion. physical 


since 1905, has been busy to a degree 
the Occident has never learned, and 
of this the author gives us a glimpse 
in the book. 

Heretofore, the English have cunning- 
ly used the religious and racial hatreds 
of India against each other. They have 
played the Mohammedan and the Hindu 
against each other and the Sikh against 
both, but recent movements show a 
tendency of these discordant elements 
to join the Nationalist cause. Rai also 
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sees the awakening of a vast and new 


religious spirit, a new understanding 
of the vital truths of the various re- 
figions, an abandonment of the spirit 


of monkish quietism that has dominated 
most of them, and their relation to the 
bound to 
awakening 


real affairs of life. This is 


have a profound effect in 
4 national spirit. 

The book is profoundly interesting as 
what the native thinks of 
sritish rule in India. Heretofore 
have seen India almost wholly through 


showing 
we 


Caucasian eves—mostly the eyes of Eng- 
the government 
missionaries, who have 


lishmen, members of 
bureaucracy or 
represented England as the great bene- 
factor of India. Through the eyes of 
Mr. Rai we see an entirely different 
India—an India under a perfect des- 
potism, in the main a benevolent des- 
potism, but which does not hesitate to 
use the mailed hand when opposed. The 
people of India have no vote or voice 
in their own government. Their press 
is under government espionage and was 
at one time suppressed. In the last few 
years numerous papers have been sup- 
pressed and their editors deported or 
No Indian is allowed to 
There is justice 


imprisoned. 
have firearms. 
where an Englishman and a native are 
The government schools are 


no 


opposed, 


under strict government control. For 
general education, England has done 
jittle or nothing in the one hundred 


and fifty years she has governed India. 
Ninety per cent of India’s three hun- 
dred million people are still profoundly 
illiterate. The Nationalists demand 
schools, a free press, that the persecu- 
tion of men who differ politically from 
They de- 


which 


the government shall cease. 
mand, in short, all the rights 
other people have but which are denied 
them by the government. 

Just now there is a pause in the move- 
ment on account of the great war. Rai 
that England emasculated 
The great masses of populatior 


claims has 
India. 
are without arms or military training. 
The author significantly’ asks what is 
to hecome of his helpless country in 
case Britain can no longer defend it. 
It would he left as a mere pawn on the 
checker-board of nations. 

The author briefly sketches the polit- 
ical history of India and tells us some 
things not generally known. For one 
thing, we have read many tales of the 
Sepoy mutiny that ended the rule of 
the old East India Company, and of 
the barbarities and atrocities committed 
natives. The author gives us 
the atrocities committed by 
intended to 


hy the 
a story of 
the English, which were 
and did excel in barbarism those com- 
mited by the Sepoys. 

In summing up, it may be said that 
British rule in India is quite different 
from what it has been represented to 
he by the interested English, and that 
the spirit of national consciousness has 
been born there. India is still loyal to 
England, but the loyalty is based on the 
that if it is to endure the 
relation between the English 
ment and the great Indian dependency 


conviction 
govern- 


must not be the altogether one-sided 
arrangement it is now. It is significant 
that the thing which has most  re- 


cently wounded India is the refusal of 
England to accept Indian volunteers in 
the present Mr. Rai says that 
India three classes: the 


war. 


consists of 
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native princes and the aristocracy, who 
live in luxury 
acquiescences by “a new wine or a new 
woman for every day in the year.” This 


and are doped to sodden 


class is supplemented by minor civil 
service officials and all who receive 
benefits from the government. The 


middle class and the great body of the 
people are the remaining division. The 
latter have no conception of national- 
ism, and on the middle class the entire 
movement now depends. Published by 


B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
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New Books 


“The Sailor,” by J. C. Snaith, is a 
story not so much of the sea as of this 
particular sailor who sailed it and of the 
development of a man who as a boy had 
a beginning in a boneyard in the en- 
virons of London, amidst squalor, ig- 
norance and abuse. The small boy is 
picked up and sent to sea, where for 
years he is compelled to submit to the 
grossest abuse. Finally he is cast again 
into the maelstrom called London. ig- 
norant, unable to read or write and with 
no fitness to meet the conditions that 
confronted him. He finds himself at 
last, because of the irrepressible impulse 
to write that is supposed to be in every 
man who can write. He becomes a 
successful teller of tales of the sea and 
by this means is finally brought in con- 
tact with a woman that he loves, al- 
though prior to this, owing to his ig- 
norance and innocence he has been 
trapped into marriage with a worthless 
woman for whom he had never cared 
at all. The author carries us up to 
the final climax of the story in fine 
fashion and then seemingly fearing too 
much melodrama, rather blunts the point 
of the finish. The heroine surrenders 
to the hero in a way we do not like, 
and the author, after exciting our en- 
thusiasm and interest, leaves us rather 
cold in the denouement. 

It is announced that ‘The Sailor” is 
‘a romance of the growth and _ strug- 
gles of a hoy from squalor and ignor- 
ance to education and fame through his 
association with the sea—a novel of the 
man’s character.” This 
fairly accurate and the 


building of a 
description is 
story of a man who “starts behind the 
scratch,” and yet “makes good” is al- 
ways a story of interest to all who 
have imagination and dream dreams. In 
depicting “Enery ’Arper, or the Sailor, 
Mr. Snaith has given us a character of 
such incredible shyness and innocence 
that it is hard to harmonize this idea 
with the success he achieved as a writer. 
The Sailor is not a man of force and 
personality like the heroes of recent fie- 
tion, and yet he succeeds as well as any 
of them, and even surmounts the caste 
that is English and therefore difficult 
and indurated. The character created, 
one feels, is scarcely consistent. As a 
writer, Mr. Snaith elements of 
strength as well as weakness, the latter 
being evident in a lack of literary pol- 
ish in places. The book is published 
by the Appletons. 


has 


ste 

All the romance and adventure have 
not departed from whaling, although 
men now hunt these leviathans with 


harpoons weighing one hundred and ten 
pounds, shot from a cannon on the deck 
of a steam schooner and tipped with 
a bomb that explodes within the vitals 
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Harris Merton Lyon wrote with a sympathy which 
did not cloud his penetrant vision. 


derness he was most mordant. 


Graphics, the only book from his pen now in print, 
contains fifteen of the best of his stories. 
that you will want to give space on your shelves, a 


book that you will enjoy reading and rereading. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of One Dollar. Order from 


WILLIAN MARION REEDY 
ST. LOUIS 
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LANGUAGE—Advanced English 
Composition. 


HISTORY & ECONOMICS—History 
the Christian Church. 


etry. 


University. 





SATURDAY COURSES BEGIN OCTOBER 7th 
at WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


LITERATURE—Tendencies in English Poetry; The English Drama; Moliere 
and His Time; Faust in Literature; German Literature; Old Testament 
Literature; Principles of Artistic Prose; Virgil. 

Composition; 


ART—Permanent and Loan Collections of the City Art Museum. 
of the Americas; 


EDUCATION—Method and Theory of Education; 
MATHEMATICS—Descriptive Geometry; College Algebra; Analytic Geom- 


SCIENCE—Introduction to Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics. 
Twenty-eight of these courses carry college credit. 
For information, write or ‘phone (Cabany 2385) the Registrar, Washington 


Beginner’s French; French 


Roman Empire and 


Psychology. 











of the animal, as one may learn from 
“Whale Hunting With Gun and Cam- 
era,” by the naturalist, Roy Chapman 
Assistant Curator of Mam- 
mals, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. In the old books 
of the sea that so thrilled us in boy- 
hood we were given the romance of 
whaling; Professor Andrews gives us 
the reality as it is to-day, with the 
steam schooners, the bomb guns, the air 
pumps which keep the animal from sink- 
ing and the shore stations to which 
the carcass of the dead whale is towed. 
But the effect of the reality is to might- 
ily increase the romance of those old 
days when hundreds of ships sailed out 
of New Bedford to take these monsters 
of the deep, with hand harpoons from 
open boats. We begin to understand 
what superb skill and courage was re- 
quired in those old days when we read 
Andrews’ descriptions of whales taken 
now with all the appliances of steam 
Now a mighty harpoon 


Andrews, 


and invention. 
with a charge of explosive on its tip is 
thrown into the whale from a small 
cannon ‘on the deck of a ship of about 
one hundred tons. To this great har- 
poon is fixed a five-inch cable, attached 
to a steam winch to act as a reel. Play- 
ing a creature weighing sometimes as 
much as 70,000 pounds at the end of a 
cable 6,000 feet long is still the most 
exciting sport in the world. For some- 
times the whale is not killed by the 
homb, and cases are known where a 
whale tore through the water dragging 
the heavy schooner, with engines re- 
versed, for half a day, while one case 
is mentioned where a whale in his death 


- annette 





flurry rammed a schooner, tore a great 
hole in the side and sunk it in a few 
moments. As one reads Andrews’ book, 
one is convinced of one thing: Those 
old-timers who took whales with hand 
harpoons from open boats certainly gave 
the animals a sporting chance. Even 
so, we are told that those mightiest of 
all hunters, the Esquimaux, once took 
whales with nothing but bone-headed 
spears to which seal bladders were tied. 
They merely filled the creature so full 
of these spears that he could not sound. 

This book tells us more about whales 
and whaling than perhaps all the books 
and romances of the sea that have ever 
been published. The author scientifically 
describes the whale; he tells us all about 
the different kinds of whales, and 
wherein they differ. We are told about 
whaling as an industry, how it amounts 


in money to about seventy millions a 
year; how the shore station enabled 
great economies over the old system, 


which took only blubber and bone, for 
the shore station is now managed with 
as great a degree of economy as a 
Chicago abattoir, finding a use for all 
parts of the body of the great animal. 
For one thing, we learn that the biggest 
whaling company in the world is now 
located in Japan, where the canned flesh 
of the whale is a considerable part of 
the diet of the Japanese people; that the 


jet that comes from a whale’s blow- 
hole is not water, but what amounts to 
steam expelled from the lungs; that 


whaies are taken off the coast of New 
Zealand in wire nets in exactly the 
same fashion as submarine warships are 


now caught. And a thousand other in- 
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teresting facts that even the most omniv- 
orous reader of sea stories would not 
know. are given in this volume. 


J 
“ 


With a sure touch and a clever thrust 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, in the most en- 
tertaining bit of fiction she has yet 
written, “The Rising Tide’ (Harper & 
Bros., New York) dissects and recon- 
structs the “new” woman, her dissatis- 
faction and unrest and the causes and 
cure thereof. What red-blooded girl— 
whether blue-blooded or not—wouldn’t 
rather run a real estate business and 
smoke cigarettes than count towels and 
solve picture puzzles? Why shouldn't 
she make stump speeches for suffrage if 
she prefers that to afternoon tea? And 
is it any worse to say “damn” straight 
out than to say “darn” when the senti- 
ment is identical? Frederica did all the 
innocently shocking things that occurred 
or appealed to her, thus keeping herself 
constantly in disgrace with her conven- 
tional relatives, and although she ends 
by doing the conventional thing, she re- 
mains consistently refreshing. The tragic 
element so prominent in Mrs. Deland’s 
other successes is felt here only as a 
deeply submerged undercurrent; Fred- 
ertca’s ebulliency permeates everything. 

te 

-“My Home in the Field of Honor,” by 
Frances Wilson Huard (George H. 
Doran & Co., New York) is a close-up 
picture of the war as it affects those 
whose homes were once where now are 
battlefields. It covers the first few 
months of the war and graphically re- 
flects the people’s unbelief, then enthusi- 
astic patriotism and gradually growing 
horror at the actuality of war. The 
simple narrative style is an even finer 
art than that shown in the illustrations, 
which are from drawings by Charles 
Huard, a famous French painter and 
the author’s husband. One marvels at 
the courage, the resourcefulness, the 
never failing presence of mind of Mrs. 
Huard even while one wonders if she 
would not have fared better had she 
never left her estate, the Chateau de 
Villiers, which is only sixty miles from 
Paris and was occupied hy the Germans 
as headquarters. The flight of the 
refugees as described is truly heartrend- 
ing. One can forgive Mrs. Huard too 
for her failure to recognize that the 
heroism and nobility which she apparent- 
ly found universal in the French troops 
exist in the same degree in those of other 
countries—even enemy countries. The 
sufferings of herself and of her people 
were severe, their losses were great, and 
to return to homes desecrated and de- 
molished did not tend to fill their hearts 
with kindly feelings for those respon- 
sible for the ruin. As a contemporary 
account of the effect on the French of 
the German march on Paris in 1914, 
this book is of peculiar value among 
the mass of war literature, since it is 
the sprightly recital of events as seen 
by an intelligent woman. 


J 
sd 


“The Woman Gives” reverses the 
Scriptural adage that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, for apparently 
Mr. Owen Johnson, the author, has re- 
ceived much at so much per word. One 
acquires the impression that the multi- 
tude of enthusiastic “Salamander” read- 
ers avidly demanded more, and that this 
book is the result of the author’s having 
obligingly applied himself to supplying 
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Refined Motor Cars 


Fachion decrees that certain refinements be embodied in the correct motor 
pleasure vehicle, but good, sensible judgment will not perrt -n exorbitant 


and unnecessary expenditure for these refinements. 


The luxurious new motor cars, designed and built by Haynes, contain every 
cetail of finished refinement that can possibly be asked for by people of 
good taste, yet the foresightedness of Haynes engineers, and the efficiency 
of Haynes organization, have reduced unnecessary factory costs to such 
an extent that this beautiful car is now within the reach of all—not only to 


buy, but to maintain. 


The Haynes is an aristocrat in everything but price. It is a powerful motor 
car with all complicated parts eliminated—a car that women love to drive, 
because of the simplicity of its operation. 


Our commodious showroom, beautifully decorated this week, presents a 
handsome setting for these distinctive cars. 


Permit our specialists to explain their exclusive features. 


CAR COMPANY 


Saint Louis 








NEWELL MorTror 
8003 Locust St. 
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The pres- 
ent volume is extremely long-drawn-out 


their supposed requirements. 


and in spots aimless; hundreds of pages 
to the expansion of an 
atmosphere that was quite clearly cre- 
ated in a dozen or two. Yet since Mr. 
Johnson’s readers insist upon more and 
he did well to devote his at- 
tention to the atmosphere: the plot con- 
cerns a most talented, beautiful, attrac- 
tive young woman who sacrifices her 
gifts and beauty and charm and youth 
to the regeneration of a dissolute 
painter; having through the sheer 
strength of her own character effected 
the reformation and _ vicariously _ re- 
self-respect, ambition, 
fame and fortune—incidentally winning 
his undying love—she serenely though 
flits away to another derelict. 
Mr. Johnson says himself that women 
such as /nga Sonderson do not exist: 
in one particular this is glaringly true, 
for the woman who rehabilitated 
Dangerfield would have been able to 
ascend to any social heights which he 
might attain. Published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 
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At the Theaters 


The Grand Opera House vaudeville 
bill for the week beginning next Mon- 
day will be headed by Larry Reilly and 
Company, in an Irish sketch entitled, 
“The Irish Immigrant,” full of heart in- 
“The Fireman and the 
is another sketch which will 
be presented by Brady and Mahoney, 
with many bright lines and ludicrous 
situations. The Great Tilford and Com- 
pany have a ventriloquial novelty called 
Abe Stabibble, based on Abe Kabibble 
cartoons in various Sunday papers 
throughout the country. Ward and Cur- 
ran will offer their famous sketch, “The 
Terrible Judge.” Mr. Johnnie Curran 
was born and raised in St. Louis and 
has many friends and relatives here. 
Other entertaining numbers will be 
Francis and Holland, in a dancing spe- 
cialty; Mispah Selbini and Company, in 
a variety offering; Mae Curtis, song and 
comedy; the Ovanda Duo, whirlwind 
xylophonists, and animated and 
comedy pictures. 


terest and song. 
Foreman” 


new 


?, 
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“Which One Shall I Marry?” the 
new allegorical play which Ed. W. Row- 
land and Lorin J. Howard are producing 
this year, will begin a week’s engage- 


ment next Sunday afternoon at the 
\merican Theater. The usual matinees 
will be given. A young girl at the 


intent upon the 
question of the title has trials in the dis- 
covery of the answer. 
edy element in it. The Irish aristocracy 
is shown in the person of Mike Moran, 
played by Tommy Shearer, of “Bringing 
Up Father” fame. The first and last 
acts form a complete play. The second 
act is what might have happened, and is 
given in order to help decide the ques- 
tion, “Which One Shall I Marry?” The 
drama is an application of the principle 
of the movie. 


“crossroads of life,” 


There is a com- 


. 
—° 


“The Chorus Lady,” in which Rose 
Stahl made a great success, will be pre- 
sented by The Players, Grand and Olive, 
beginning next Sunday matinee, with 
Miss Thais Magrane in the Stahl role, 
and an augmented cast. Aside from the 
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PORK AADAY 





funny slang, this play by James Forbes 
is uncommonly strong drama and a 
faithful revelation of certain phases of 
life on the stage. The story tells how 
the chorus lady saves her younger sister 
from a libertine. Good parts are allotted 
to Mitchell Harris and all the Players, 
and it will be the first time the 
has been offered at popular prices. 

This week, Mr. Harris and his asso- 
ciates are making a big hit in Willie 
Collier’s brilliant farce, “Never Say 
Die,” one of the funniest of recent suc- 
cessful plays. Miss Magrane, Chester 
Keach, Marie Curtis, Joseph Dailey and 
several others are particularly happy as 
laugh producers. 


play 


°. 
~~ 


Louise Dresser and Lew Dockstader, 
two unparalleled fun-makers, are joint 
headliners at the Columbia Theater for 
the week starting Monday afternoon. 
Miss Dresser divides her time equally 
between legitimate drama and vaudeville 
—in which she is one of the very best 
delineators of descriptive songs. Her 
latest drama success was in one of the 
principal feminine roles in “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” and she starred in George 
M. Cohan’s revue, “Hello, Broadway.” 
Her present vaudeville programme in- 
cludes her big hit from the latter, 
“Down by the Erie,” and a medley of 
her most popular songs. Lew Dock- 
stader has a new vehicle called “The 
Political Boss or the Power Behind the 
Throne,” a satirical characterization. It 
took him more than a year to compile 
the multitude of details 
properly interpret 


necessary to 
“the boss,” but the re- 
sult is gratifying, since he manages to 
crowd a laugh into every sentence. 
Others on the bill are Lillian Kingsbury 
and Company in “The Coward,” 
matic argument on the 
point of the war; the Primrose Four, a 
singing quartette; Frank Milton and the 
De Long Sisters in “The Diamond Pal- 
ace;” Mary Clarke, character and 
dancer; the four Meyakos, Japanese 
acrobats; Howard’s animal spectacle and 
the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 


2. 
Lod 


Next Sunday evening will mark the 
reappearance of the favorite soubrette 
of the German Theater company, Anna 
Lofink, in the musical farce-comedy, 
“The Jolly Wenzel,’ which that com- 
pany will present at the Victoria. Di- 
rector Hans Loebel will play 
Fraulein Fink, taking the part of the 
mild Wenzel, while Fredi Ambrogio will 
impersonate the gay Wenzel. The 


a dra- 
Socialist view- 


singer 


opposite 


mer- 


riment occasioned by the constant con- 
fusing of these two will doubtless cause 
the audience 
which will be increased by the antics of 
Willy Schoeller in the role of the jeal- 


ous Hans. 


to shed tears of laughter, 


The play includes a number 
Herr Loebel will 
John 


of songs and dances. 
personally direct the 
Lang the music. 


stage and 


‘J 
~ 


The attraction at the Jefferson for the 
week beginning next Sunday will be 
Neil O’Brien’s Minstrels with an entire- 
ly new stage setting and new costumes 
throughout, and without a single old 
feature. This is the fifth increasingly 
successful season of the association of 
this premier minstrel comedian with his 
manager, Oscar F. Hodge. The O’Brien 
Minstrels are now recognized as leaders 
in this popular style of entertainment. 
Sesides being a clever black-face come- 
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dian, Mr. O’Brien is also a capable pro- 
ducer and stage director ; 
with his wit. While he stars it, he 
doesn’t the glory of the show; he 
carries with him other good dancers, 
singers and comedians, among them 
Eddie Ross, ’Lasses White, Steve Wehr- 
er, James Barradi, Earl Holmes, Major 
Nowak and George Peduzzi. The novel 
first-part setting this year is an arrange- 


he has taste 


“hog” 


ment in a pretty shade of cretonne and 
resembles an elaborate bon bon box. 
Other new features are “The Jitney Joy 
one-act sketch written and 
chiefly acted by O’Brien himself; “The 
Ebony Yacht Club,” a big dancing num- 
ber staged by James Gorman and a one- 
act playlet called “The Bold, Brave, 
Black and Tans,” written originally by 
(seorge M. Cohan for the famous 
“Friars Frolic’ and transferred to 
O’Brien’s troupe. It deals humorously 
with the present Mexican troubles. 
% 

A joyous musical comedy, 
juvenation of Aunt Mary,” will go on 
at the Park Theater next Monday. It 
is full of surprises and laugh-provoking 


Bus.” 4 


“The 


Re- 


situations, intermingled with a score of 
modern musical numbers. Aunt Mary 
Watkins is lured to New York by a 


letter telling her that the prodigal 
nephew she has disinherited is ill. She 
finds him in perfect health, engaged to a 
girl, and disporting himself with much 
“pep.” That is the life. When the 
old lady gets back home, she “‘wants the 
calf shod fore and aft and turned loose 
upon the front porch to gallop up and 
down and make a noise like the horses 
upon the asphalt; and she makes the 
hired man roll her about in her ‘four 
poster’ bed while she turns the crank of 
an ice-cream freezer and tries to imagine 
that she 

“dying to see the lace shake,” 
from a visit, an- 


is steering a motor car.” She 
and, 
when the boys return 


nounces her intentions of giving the 
farmhouse to the hired man and buying 
home in the great metropolis. Can't 
you imagine it? 
* 


od 


Stoltz of the Shubert-Gar 
rick announces that he has pre- 
vailed William Elliott, F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest to rearrange 


Manager 
Theater, 
upon 


the bookings of the “Experience” com- 
pany so that play can remain in St 
louis another week. “Experience” has 


made a powerful impression on the peo- 
ple of this city, as indeed upon the people 
of other cities. During the past week 
the new Shubert-Garrick Theater, Chest- 
nut street at Sixth, has been crowded at 
every performance. So many were 
turned away it was necessary to add 

second week so they might not be wholly 
The second week’s en- 
gagement will commence Sunday 
night. There will be a bargain matinee 
on Wednesday and the usual matinee on 
Saturday afternoon. It is estimated by 
Manager Stoltz that more people have 
attended “Experience” during the present 


disappointed. 
next 
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week than saw either “Ben Hur’ or 
“The Old Homestead” when these plays 
were given here in the heights of their 


success. 
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Grand Opera Next Month 

At last St. 
York and Chicago, in common with all 
the other music-loving centers of the 
United States, is to hear grand opera 
properly staged, costumed and sung. In 
customary performance 
rendered by one haughty star and a 
mediocre company with inferior setting 
and shabby costumes offered to St. Louis 
at exorbitant prices, there will be sung 
cn the evenings of November 1 and 2, 
at the Odeon, Bizet’s “Carmen” and 
Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” by fourteen of 
the most distinguished artists in opera 
to-day—leading members of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Opera Company. While 
will range from one 
for single 
appreciably 


Louis as well as New 


place of the 


the Chicago 
the prices, which 
dollar to seven and a half 
performances, will not be 
less than on former occasions, the values 
given will be incomparably greater, for 
these stars will be supported by a chorus, 
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ballet in with 


their own excellence. 


orchestra and keeping 

This departure from the usual thing 
in itinerant grand opera is due to the 
enterprise of C. A. Ellis, of Boston, who 
has organized the Ellis Opera Company 
for this purpose. Associated with him 
as general and musical director is Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, through whose man- 
agement the Chicago Opera Company 
has attained its present high standing. 
and 


Under his direction the 


the decorations 


scenery 


have been most care- 
fully prepared, the chorus, orchestra and 
hallet selected and drilled. 


will comprise sixty singers of experi- 


The chorus 


ence; the orchestra will consist of sixty 
picked ballet will 
have a famous premiere danseuse, Al- 


musicians; and the 
bertina Rasch, and sixteen of the best 
dancers in the country. 

As the tour of such an organization 
must necessarily be short, Messrs. Ellis 
and Campanini have concentrated their 
efforts to the perfection of two operas— 
“Carmen” and “Il Trovatore’—the for- 
mer of which will be 
November 1, and the latter on Novem- 
ber 2. The list of stars includes Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Helen Stanley, Rita For- 


sung here on 


nia, Lucien Muratore, Clarence White- 
hill, Leon Rothier (all of whom will 
sing in “Carmen”), Emmy — Destinn, 


Louise Homer, Alma Peterson, Morgan 
Kingston, Giovanni Constantin 
Nicolay (all of whom will sing in “TI 
Trovatore”), Desire Defrere and Octave 
Dua. 

The company 
auspices of an imposing list of thirty- 


Polese, 


comes here under the 
two guarantors—the leading men in the 
city’s business life. 

Miss Elizabeth 
street, is local manager. 
may be purchased from the treasurer, 
Mr. Tom Randolph, and orders will be 
filled immediately. Tickets for single 
performances will be placed on sale on 
October 14. 


Cueny, 4254 Olive 
Season tickets 
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Preluding the Symphony 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
will have eleven extra men this season. 
Concert Manager Frederick Fischer has 
carefully selected the new members of 
the orchestra. The additional instru- 
ments are three first violins, two sec- 
ond violins, two violas, one violoncello, 
two basses, one bass clarinet and one 
extra man in the percussion section. 
The engagement of the two extra bass 
players gives the orchestra a strength of 
seven men in that section. Among the 
new men is Joseph Kolmschlag, a sym- 
phony plaver of wide experience; with 
the Concertvereinorchester in Vienna, 
under Director Lowe; first bass in the 
Lemberg Symphony Orchestra, under 
Director Czelansky, and for three years 
with the late Karl Komzak’s orchestra at 
Baden-bei-Wien. 

Mr. Fischer’s choice of St. Louis mu- 
sicians is Charles Seymour, who will 
devote his time to what Director Zach 
calls the “hardware department.” 


mour is a musician of marked ability 


Sey- 


and technique, particularly in the play- 
ing of many unusual instruments of per- 
from Tschai- 


Mr. 


cussion which composers 
kowsky down use so extensively. 


Seymour has directed a brass band of 
his own with no small success, so that 
he knows how to get effects in such a 
number as the Orchestral Suite, “In a 
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Nut Shell,” by 
pianist, Percy Grainger, at the opening 
concert, Nov. 17th and 18th, in which 


the eminent composer- 


six additional men will be required for 
This number 
calls for eighty-six men in the orches- 


the percussion section. 
tra. Former members of the orchestra 
returning this season are Arthur Sorgen- 
Richard J. Gebhard, Joseph Gill, 
Isadore Cohn and Robert Burger in the 


Frank H. 


frei, 


violin section, and Menges, 
‘cello. 

Practically all of the balcony seats 
for Friday matinees and the boxes for 
the same concert have been taken for 
There remain for the 


Friday matinee very choice seats in the 


the entire season. 
parquet. The balcony for the Saturday 
evening concerts is also practically sold 
out. The 
Friday afternoon concerts, box (seating 
6) $150; parquet, $15; balcony, first and 


season-seat sales are: for 


second row, $9; balcony, remainder, 
$7.50. For the Saturday evening con- 
certs, box (seating 6) $200; parquet 


seats, $17.50; balcony, first row, $12.50; 
balcony, second, third and fourth rows, 
$9; balcony, remainder, $7.50. 
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Marts and Money 


They still have a broad and boisterous 
market on the Stock Exchange in New 
York. 
startling 
new top quotations. Traders are under 
a potent hypnotic display 
extraordinary credulity; they buy high- 
ly doubtful things on such stuff as 
dreams are made of. Warning prece- 


Most every day brings a new 
sensation, new alluring tales, 


spell; they 


dents are contemptuously brushed aside. 
The drawing of elaborate charts is dis- 
continued; it threatens to become one 
of the lost of financial measure- 
ment of values and probabilities. Ac- 


arts 


cording to the opinions of the cogno- 
scenti, the long side is badly crowded; 
more so, indeed, than it has been in 
many years. There’s a great number 
of pyramidic accounts in the mining 
and industrial departments. This was 
plainly disclosed the other day, when 
the price of Steel common fell from 
i20 to 114 in less than fifteen minutes, 
and similarly perpendicular breaks oc- 
curred in the quotations of Anaconda 
and Utah Copper, Baldwin Locomotive, 
and Crucible Steel common. The first- 
mentioned stock has since set a new ab- 
solute maximum—120%, but it quickly 
relapsed anew ‘to the tune of four or 
five points, as a result of massed and 
urgent liquidation. This notwithstand- 
ing, there yet is a widely obtaining be- 
lief that Steel Common should be worth 
at least 135 before November 1. The 
climacteric or culminatory performance 
is expected to come shortly before or 
after the publication of the corporation’s 
report for the three months ended Sep- 
Latest estimates as to net 
earnings range from $95,000,000 to 
$98,000,000. They constitute the basis 
for statements to the effect that the cor- 
poration is earning about 62 per cent 
on its $508,000,000 common stock out- 


tember 30. 


standing. 
Anaconda 
102 and 9934, respectively, on Septem- 
ber 25. These figures, also, represent 
new top records. The low marks in 
1915 were 49!4 and 48%. The 
aculous “bulge” was the outcome of the 
announcement that the Allied Govern- 


and Utah Copper sold at 


mir- 





EVENING COURSES 


Registration October 12th at 
Spanish 
English Composition 
Advanced English Composition 
Shakspere 
International Relations 
Economics 
American Government 
History of the United States 
The World's Great Thinkers 
Argzumentation and Debate 
Mathematics 
Architecture 

Chemistry ef 
information, 


For Circular of 


BEGIN OCTOBER 16th 


Address 
versity, St. Louis. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Structural Steel Design 

Reinforced Concrete Desizn 

Direct Currents and Direct Currents 
Machinery 

Alternating Currents 

General Electrical Engineering 
Practice 

Mechanieal Engineering 

Commercial Testing 

Machine Design 

Mechanics 

General Chemistry 

the Metals 


the Registrar, Washington Uni- 








Syndicate Trust and 


The Best Equipped and Best 


Offices for Rent in 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Century Buildings 


Located Offices in the City 





























Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 

All the late Cloth ] 

and Paper Bound 0e ers 00 tere 

Books can be found 

at : : :: :: : 703 Locust Street 
ments had contracted for 450,000,000 THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE 
pounds of American copper at the price “It will empty our jails, insane 
of $120,000,000, and that they had se- ag Sona, in time.”— 


cured an option on 125,000,000 pounds 
additional. Deliveries are to be 
in 1917. Since the total quantity already 
bought is approximately equal to one- 
fourth of next year’s probable output, 
the professional mouthpieces of Wall 
Street at once declared that the unique 
transaction assured American producers 
of an indefinite continuance of high 
prices for their metal. It is taken for 
granted that the average in 1917 should 
cents a pound. This cal- 
culation is upheld by intimations of 
materially enlarged demand for domes- 
tic account. Respecting the Anaconda 
Copper Co. in particular, it is argued 


made 


he about 27 


that an average price of not more than 
25 cents in 1917 would result in 
plus income equal to $22 on each share 
of stock outstanding. The present an- 
ual dividend rate is $8. The quota- 
tion given is taken to guarantee still 
more remarkable earning capacity in the 
case of the Utah Copper Co., the prin- 
cipal low-cost porphyry property in the 
United States. Some highly favorable 
predictions are made likewise with ref- 
erence to the future earnings of the 
Inspiration and 
The latter, it is confidently asserted, will, 


sur- 


Kennecott Companies. 
a few years hence, be the greatest pro- 
ducer of copper in the world, with the 
best margin of net prolit. Whether or 
not all these good things, present and 
to come, already have been allowed for 
in very liberal ways in the quoted values 
of copper certificates, is a question con- 
cerning which carefully reasoning peo- 
ple are not in doubt. They feel certain 
that further advances would be repre- 
sentative of dangerous inflation. 
Strange to say, the recurrent breaks 
in the price of Steel common synchron- 
ized with the return of Chairman E. H. 
(;ary from the Orient. Perhaps the old 
Judge thought it advisable to order a 
suspension of hoisting operations. This 
theory appears especially permissible be- 
cause of the persistent talk of volumin- 





Read this book. Price $3.00. 


Address the Author, Sidney C. Tapp, 
Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sent on 
Free Trial Pitin 
Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 75 styles 
and designs sent on 15 days free trial. We 
pay the freight. A Piedmont protects furs, woolens 
and plumes from moths, mice, dus’ and damp. Dis- 
tinctly beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for : 
generations. Finest Christmas, wedding or birthday gift at 
great saving. Write today for our great catalog and reduced 
priese—poate rid free. 
IEDMONT RED CEDA 


ous liquidation of the stock for inside 
account ever since the quotation has 
been above the 110 mark. For a day 
er two Steel common was nearly over- 
shadowed by sensational doings in Re- 
public Iron & Steel common. This stock, 
which never has dividend, 
was bought and sold in blocks of 4,000 


received a 


and 5,000 shares, and at steadily rising 
quotations. The maximum was 82%. 
A little over two months ago purchases 
could be made at about 42 or 43. On 
February 1, 1915, the price was down 
to 19. The astounding rise was largely 
or mostly the consequence of precipitous 
buying for sorely beset “bears.” Other- 
wise it derived from the substantial im- 
provement in the company’s earnings. 
There can be no question that the re- 
maining deferred dividends on the pre- 
ferred shares will be paid in the next 
few months, and that there’s a prob- 
ability of disbursements on the common 
some time in 1917. The company is 
earning at the rate of $40 a share on 
the latter class of stock. 

Union Pacific common is quoted at 
150, after an advance to 152!%, the high- 
est price in two years. Last April it 
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was obtainable at less than 130. The 
yearly dividend rate being 8 per cent, 
it can hardly be claimed that the ruling 
quotation indicates gross undervaluation. 
The net yield on purchases at 150 is 
5.33 per cent. The augmented inquiry 
for the stock anticipates, it is said, a 
distribution of surplus funds. This tale 
has been told us five or six times since 
igi4, but it continues to draw the crowd, 
nevertheless. The Union Pacific has a 
surplus of more than $100,000,000. In 
the opinion of the Stock Exchange peo- 
ple, the amount ts entirely too big. 
“What's the company doing with all that 
money?” they keep asking. “It should 
be distributed among the common stock- 
holders. Besides, the values of the in- 
vestment holdings are increasing.” The 
impatient demand for supplementary 
favors will undoubtedly be 
gratified at a not remote date. The dis- 
position to get rid of uncommonly large 
surplus funds seems to. be 
among the railroad companies. 


financial 


growing 


Considerable betterment is shown also 
by the ruling quotations for Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Lehigh Valley, Norfolk & 
Western common, Reading, and South- 
ern Pacific shares. It is reflective of 
jine statements of earnings; likewise of 
a thoughtful appreciation of the latest 
estimates bearing upon the amount of 
[uropean American 
securities since the outbreak of the war. 
A compilation made by L. F. 
president of the Delaware & Hudson, 
indicates that during the eighteen months 
ended July 31, 1916, foreign banks and 


sales of railroad 


Loree, 


investors have disposed of nearly $1,300,- 
000,000 of American railroad stocks, 
bonds, and notes. The average monthly 
liquidation in recent times has been over 
$67,000,000. On January 31, I915, the 
European possessions of American rail- 
road securities were $2,704,402,000; on 
July 31, 1916, the stood at 
$1,415,628,563. In the light of figures 
such as these, it is fair to believe that 
the remaining holdings of European 
countries will also be transferred to New 
York if the war lasts another twelve 
months. 


record 


Our August exports were the greatest 
in the nation’s history. The sum total 
was $510,000,000. Imports amounted to 
$199,247,000. The balance in our favor 
—$311,000,000—surpassed the corre- 
sponding total in 1915 by $190,000,000. 
For the twelve months ended August 
31, the excess of exports is placed at 
$2,405,000,000, against $1,363,000,000 for 
the like period in 1914-15. The latest 
returns as to gold imports put the sum 
total received May 1, 1916, at 
$312,000,000. In the face of all this, the 
rate for sterling exchange remains at 
$4.7534. 
rowings fail of causing an advance. One 
of the statesmen of Europe declared, 
some days ago, that the United States 
is “the laughing heir of Europe’s 
wealth.” Quite an apt summing-up of 
the international situation. 

In the London market, all gilt-edged 
securities registered depreciation on the 
news that the British Government had 
decided to issue 6 per cent three-year 
Russia has issued 
There are reports 


since 


Kven the heavy foreign bor- 


exchequer bonds. 
6% per cent notes. 
that the new German loan is not going 
well. Evidently, the financial malaise 
is growing. It is not altogether un- 
likely that the fighting countries may 
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have to borrow at 7 per cent a year 
trom now. 


?., 
~ 


Iinance in St. Louis. 
In the local market quotations are 
firm in all representative cases. They 
testify to the existence of an alert and 
aggressive spirit in speculative circles: 
also to some betterment in the demand 
for investment securities. Industrial 
issues continue unusually or rather un- 
The 
purchasing of them is potently promoted 
by the unprecedented prosperity of many 
commercial and manufacturing com- 
panies, and the general belief that stock- 
holders are assured of still more gratify- 
ing returns on their investments in the 
next twelve months. Moreover, careful 
account is taken of tendencies in the 
premier market down East, where the 
craze for industrials bids fair to outdo, 
before long, the great speculative mania 
of 1899-1901. In response to renewed 
enlargement in buying, the price of Wag- 
ner Electric has reaced a new altitude— 
345. Naturally, its supporters feel confi- 
dent of further 
near future. After a “bull” campaign 
has made considerable headway, the ad- 
vances already recorded form an irre- 
sistible incentive for additional purchas- 
ing. It has been ever thus, Algernon— 
believe me! National Candy common 
got close to 15 again the other day, but 
has since returned to 13.50. The total 
turnover was of respectable proportions. 
It reflected a touching faith in the pos- 
sible or probable merits of the certili- 
cates. A few small lots of Union Sand 
& Material were sold at 79.75 and &o. 


duly prominent in daily dealings. 


enhancement in the 


These figures represent new high rec- 
ords. Thirty-five Ely-Walker D. G. first 
preferred brought 105.50; fifteen of the 
second preferred, 85 and 8&6, and ten of 
the common, 150. The growing inquiry 
for these shares is of interesting sig- 
Thirty-five Laclede Gas com- 
this is 


nificance. 
mon were transferred at 100.25; 
a reasonable price, in view of the 7 per 
cent dividend. One hundred Interna- 
tional Shoe common brought 100, inclu- 
sive of the dividend. 

The quest for banking certificates is 
encouraging. One hundred and _ thirty 
Bank of Commerce were disposed of at 
109.50 and 110; thirty-five German- 
American, at 207.50 to 209.50; fourteen 
Mercantile Trust, at 342, and four Title 
Guaranty Trust, at 1009. 

The price of United Railways 4s was 
steady. Over $10,000 were sold at 62.50 
and 62.6244. Eighty-five shares of the 
stock brought 15.62%, 16.50 
The quotation for the com- 


preferred 
and 17.25. 
stock denoted a 
Four thousand Fast St. 


mon reactionary ten- 


dency. Louis 
& Suburban 5s were taken at &5.50. 


oe 
. 


Latest) Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 


Boatmen'’s Bank 116 120 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 109 110 
State National Bank . 206 ye 
Title Guaranty Trust 109% 111 


United Railways com 


do pid. ....... 17% 17 % 
GO OM x... soe ins Scr Bae 62 62% 
KE. St. L. & Sub. 5s 85% eee 
K. C. Home Tele. 5s.. : 92 92% 
do 5s ($500) : A 92 92% 
GO 8G (REGO): «.ccsccsees:5s 93, 94 
Am. Credit Indemnity 426 : 
Union Sand and Material ae 79% 
Central Coal & Coke com ‘ 60 
Go pia) ..:c. : . ; 76 78% 
American Bakery 6s 100 
St. L. Brewing Ass’n 6s 841% 
Independent Brew. 6s 60 
National Candy com 13% 13% 
do 2d pfd. ae S6 87 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 102 10% 
Wagener Electric 340 346 
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he Woman's Account 


The National Bank of 
Commerce Values the 
Woman’s Account Highly 


REASON for the particular favor with which this 


bank looks upon such accounts is because of the in- 


nate loyalty of women. 


As a rule, a woman regards 


her bank with the utmost confidence and friendship, and 


she is frequently instrumental in bringing to her bank busi- 


ness even more important than her own. 


She speaks well 


of the bank to her friends and neighbors, and this repays 


many fold the courtesy and attention extended to her. 


The National Bank 


of Commerce 


maintains a 


writing and rest room with free telephone service 


for women customers. 


If a woman customer who is the Treasurer of 
any organization will make all payments by check, 
and deposit all funds received, in this bank, we 
shall be glad to show her how we can help “keep 
the books” and aid her in making her annual report. 


Personal accounts, domestic or household accounts, ac- 
counts for funds awaiting investment, accounts of Society 
Treasurers, subscription organizations, and other accounts 
for special purposes are welcomed. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





in St. Louts 














Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


Capital $1 ,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 














Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 














Answers to Inquirtes. 
kkconoMIst, St. Louis.—(1) The 5 per 
Distillers 
Corporation are not a choice investment. 


cent bonds of the Securities 


This you can easily infer from the 


quoted price of 74. In January last, 
sales were made at 6954. The earnings 
of the company and finances in general 
are mending. Dividend payments were 


resumed some months ago at the annual 





rate of 6 per cent. The bonds are large- 
ly speculative, but hold out promise of 
a rise of several points. (2) The Alaska 
(sold Mines debenture 6s, of both series, 
are a decidedly risky purchase, in view 
of the uncertain future of the property. 
(3) The Southern Railway general 4s, 
quoted at 715%, seem an attractive pur- 
chase, and are likely to advance fur- 
ther, say, to 75, in the next few months, 




















(.42 


especially in the event of a resumption 


of dividend payments They fluctuate 

rather sharply, however, from time to 

time. The low mark in 1915 was 58%. 
STEADY READER, East St. Louis, Ill 


Southern Pacific is considered a desir 


able purchase for a long pull. The divi- 


dend rate is 6 per cent, but the surplus 


earnings justify a 7 per cent distribu- 


tion. The report for 1915-16 disclosed 
10.98 per cent earned on the $272,677,906 
stock Since February 5, 
1915, the from 81% to 
103. Seven 
at 139, though the 
was no higher than it is to-day. 
R. H. H., Houston, Tex.—The 
stock of the Smelting 


outstanding. 


price has risen 
sales were made 


then 


years ago 
dividend rate 
com 
mon American 
& Refining 
price on account of remarkable improve- 
Wall Street looks for 
The 
“discounts” 


Company is advancing in 
ment in earnings. 


a 6 or 7 per cent dividend rate. 


current quotation of 115% 


a whole lot. Cannot advise purchasing 
a speculation in case of a 


Piles 


except for 
decline of seven or eight points. 
of good money have been lost in these 
shares. 
TRADER, Moberly, Mo.—The advance 
National 


is the 


knameling & 
result of the 
esti 


in value of 
Stamping common 


company’s good earnings. It is 
mated that 
earned on the 
stock, 
per cent on the 
Nothing has been paid on the common 


per cent 


cent 1s being 


outstanding 


about 10 per 
$8,540,009 
common after payment of the 7 
$13,591,800 preferred. 
came 


since 1905, when 1% 


forth. It is not impossible that the price 
may rise to 45 before long; the latest 
maximum was 3114. The top in I9gi5 
was 30!%. 

PUZZLED, Kansas City, Mo —New 
York Air Brake pays 10 per cent divi- 
dend. Its relative inactivity is the out- 


come of general understanding of the 


character of the property’s 

The dividend rate 
maintained after the war has 
ante-bellum 


temporary 
prosperity. present 
cannot be 
come to a close. In_ the 


days the yearly rates varied from 2 to 


8 per cent. Normal would be about 6 
per cent. 

Washington University Courses 
in full 


There 


The educational year is opened 
swing at Washington University. 
is a larger attendance of scholars than 
Of particular 


ever before. interest to 


the public are the announcements of 


the evening and the Saturday courses 


The Saturday courses begin October 
7 and are outlined as follows: Litera- 
ture:—Tendencies in English Poetry: 


and his 


Moliere 


Gserman Lit- 


the Inglish drama; 
Faust in Literature ; 
Old 


Principles of 


Time; 
Literature ; 
Virgil. In 


subjects dealt 


Testament 
Artistic 


course the 


erature; 
Prose: 


the language 


with will be: Advanced English Com- 
position; Beginners’ French; French 
Composition. The Art Course will deal 


with the permanent and loan collections 
of the City Art Under the 
head of History and Economics the lec- 


Museum. 


tures will cover the History of the 
Americas, the Roman Empire and the 
Christian Church. Education will be 
dealt with along the lines of Method 


finally, its Psychology. 
of Mathematics the 


Descriptive Geometry, 


and Theory and, 
Under the head 
subjects will be, 
College Algebra and’ Analytic 
In the Science course the divisions will 


Geometry. 
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be an Introduction to Biology, Chem- 


istry, Geology and Physics. Twenty- 


eight of these courses college 


cre dit. 
On October 


carry 


15 will begin the evening 
registration 
October 12. 
is indicated 


courses at the University, 
for which must be made by 
these 


The scope of courses 


by the subject titles as follows: Spanish, 
english Composition, Advanced I:nglish 


Composition, Shakespeare, International 
American Goy- 
ernment, History of the United States, 
the World’s Great Thinkers, Argumenta- 
Mathematics, Architec- 
ture, Steel 
forced Concrete Design, 
and Alternating Currents, 
trical Engineering Practice, 
Engineering, Commercial Testing, 
Chemistry 


Kelations, Economics, 


tion and Debate, 


Structural Design, Rein- 
Direct Currents 
General Elec- 
Mechanical 
Ma- 
General and 
Metals. 


The public who may be interested in 


chine Design, 


Chemistry of the 


these courses may obtain a circular of 
iiformation by writing the registrar at 
Washington telephoning 
2385. 


University, or 
Cabany 


one of of 
o “e 


New Books Received 


Obuvious \pAMsS by Robert R. Updegraff. 
New York: Harper & Bros.; 50c. 

The story of a successful advertising man’s 
road to success. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW by George 
B. Davis. New York: Harper & Bros.; $3.00, 

Fourth edition, revised by Gordon E. Sher- 
man, tormerly .Assistant Professor ot Com- 
parative and international Law of Yale Uni- 
versity. Notes and additions bring the volume 
down to date, covering such teatures ot in 
ternational law made recently prominent as 
the status ot the Papacy, merchant vessels 
transferred to a neutral tlag, ete. A list of 
authorities, index, and various appendices make 
the present a very convenient and usetul vol- 
ume tor the study ot international law. 


Misrits_ by 07 2 
Century Co.; $1.2 


ELEMENTS OF 


SOCIETY'S Doty. 


New York: 

A book on prison life prison reform, 
written trom personal experience, and dealing 
particularly with the life of children in retorm 


atories. illustrated with photographs. 

Orca  Barver by Stacy Aumonicr. New 
York: Century Co.; $1.35 

The first novel by this well-known  land- 
scape painter. The story of the development 


and career of a child of the London slums 
who becomes a fascinating woman and a musi- 
cal gene, Aumonicr’s “The Friends’? was 
listed by Edward J. O’Brien of the Boston 
“Transcript,” as one of the five best short 
stories of 1915. 

THe Dark Tower by ehyiie Bottome. New 
York: Century Co.; $1.3% 

A novel of a wild asad family of rural 
England. Interesting. Illustrated by Gardnei 
Soper, 


AND OruHerR Poems by M’Cready 
N. J.: Princeton University 


Pore’s Run 
Sykes. Princeton, 
Press; $1.00. 

“Being the true and authentic narration of 
forth 


certain notable games, wherein are set 
many marvelous good deeds wrought by the 
Princeton team; all done into verse in the 


vulgar tongue; to which is appended the Book 
ot the Chronicles of the Elis; with many pic- 
tures by Booth ‘Tarkington, W. B. Pell and 
Harold Imbrie.” 

Mary Hamilton. 


Dreap Yesrerpay by Agnes 


New York: George Hl, Doran Co.; $1.50, 

A love story and a criticism of life, into 
which the Great War has entered. 

CasuaALs oF THE SEA by William Melee. 


New York: Doubleday-Page Co. 

A novel of the sea by an English engineer 
whose work is compared by James Huneker to 
Dickens’ and Conrads’. 


ExportTiINnG To Latin AMERICA by Ernest BL. 
Filsinger. New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
$3.00, net. 

Written by a_ business 
Latin American conditions for business men 
desiring to do business in those countries. It 
gives within a comparatively small compass a 
most exhaustive fund of first hand information 
concerning the countries, their peoples and 
literature. A section of the book is devoted 
to tariff, custom house regulations, prepara- 
tion of suitable advertising matter, shipping 
routes, cte. Another describes European and 
American methods of the export commission 
house, the employing of general and_ local 
agents, ete. There is scarcely a point con- 
cerning trade with Latin America that is not 
covered completely in this volume, making it a 


man familiar with 





MAX ZACH, Conductor 
Fifteen Friday 





Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday 
the Following 


WORLD-FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Assisted by 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Increased to Eighty Musicians 
Evening Concerts. 


Singers Pianists Violinists 
Mme. Schumann-Heink Leopold Godowsky Eugen Yaaye 
Emilio de Gogorza Mrs. H. H. A. Beach a 
Frieda Hempel Perey Grainger Miseha Elman 
Alma Gluck Josef Hofmann Efrem Zimbalist 


SEASON TICKETS $7.50 to $17.50 Now on Sale 
Call at the office, 205 Knights of Columbus Bldzg., 3549 Olive St., and 
select your seats, or make reservations by telephone, 
Lindell or Central 2907, 











310 N. Eighth St. 


Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
‘“‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








manufacturers and 
indexed. Mr. 
Filsinger Boette 
Louis for 


handbook tor merchants, 
exporters. It is thoroughly 
Filsinger is president of the 
Shoe Company and consul at St. 
Equador and Costa Rica. 

TuresHoip by Sarojini Naidu. 
Co.; $1.00 net. 


THe GoLpENn 
New York: John Lane 

A volume of poems giving a native’s vista of 
modern life in India. With an introduction by 
Arthur Symons. 


BLOKE by C. 


DOREEN AND THE SENTIMENTAL : 
Co.; Toc. 


as Jyennis. New York: John Lane 
Thirteen poems in Cockney slang (made in- 
telligible by a glossary) forming a clever and 
interesting story of Cockney life. 
Major by | a (8s 
Lane Co.; 5c. 


A LirtLe Book 1n C Mene 
ken. New York: John 

A collection of two hundred and twenty-tive 
cynical epigrams. ‘They are the real thing in 


the epigram line, not mere tricks in pervert- 
ing proverbs, so much affected of late years. 
Tracepies by Arthur Symons. New York: 


John Lane Co.; $1.50, net. 
The volume includes a Cornish tragedy in 
three acts in verse entitled ‘‘The Harvester, 


Death of Agrip- 


and two one-act plays, *‘The 
Symons ts 


pina” and “Cleopatra in Judaca.”’ 
the last of the stylists. 


A Srronc Man’s House by Francis Neilson 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; $1.50, 

A novel of the British aristocracy at the out- 
break of the war, dramatizing the differences 
that arose within the family. Mr. Neilson is 
a well-known ex-member of the British Parlia- 
ment, who resigned shortly after the opening 
of the war. He belonged to the Land Values 
group. He wrote the play, “A Butterfly on 
the Wheel,” and a striking book, “Ilow Diplo- 
mats Make War.” 


Sees Ir TurouGu by H. G. 
Wells. New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.50. 
A war novel which secks to show what war 
means to those who are in the midst of it. 
It does not deal with actual warfare and con- 
ditions at the front, but portrays the changes 
in conditions wrought by war in an English 
village—indicative of the changes throughout 
the nation. This is another of Mr. Wells’ 
daring attempts at “forecasting the future.” 


Mr. BRITLING 


THe Cross or Hearr’s Desire by Gertrude 
Pahlow. New York: Duffield Co.; $1.30. 

A story of a country girl’s adventures in 
New York, with a happy ending. 

Wit ano Wispom oF Wooprow WILSON 
compiled by Richard Linthicum. New York: 


Doubleday-Page Co.; $1.00. 

Excerpts from the published 
Woodrow Wilson, containing the 
the opinions he has voiced upon 
tions and issues, classified and 
arranged. 


THe Mok! 
Townsend Brady. 


speeches ot 
essence of 
public ques- 
alphabetically 


Way by 


Putnam's; 


C yrus 
$1.35. 


EXCELLEN1 
New York: 

hysterical novel on 

dradyesque to the 


divorcee, 


A frenzied yor 
finish, 


Readable enough and 
of ofe fe 

Statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, circulation, etc., required by 
the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Reedy’s Mirror, published weekly, 
at Saint Louis, Mo., for October 1, 
1916: 
State of Missouri, 

Before me, a notary 
for the State and County 
personally appeared William 
Reedy, who,» having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the owner and editor of 
Reedy’s Mirror, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 


City of St. Louis, ss: 
public in and 
aforesaid, 
Marion 











Evens & Howard 


‘FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 


920 Market St. Saint Louis 














lw! ate 
505-7 PINE ST. 
9% LOUIS 








printed on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 


the publisher, editor, managing editor, 

and business managers are: 
Publisher, William Marion Reedy, 

1409-915 Olive street, St. Louis. 


Editor, William Marion Reedy, 1409- 
915 Olive street, St. Louis. 

Business Manager, J. J. Sullivan, 
4149 Cleveland avenue, St. Louis. 

2. That the owner is: William 
ion Reedy, 1409-915 Olive street, 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 


Mar- 


more. of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


next 
own- 


two paragraphs 
above, giving the names of the 
ers, stockholders, and security 
if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as 


That the 


trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and 


conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 


upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 


fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or _ indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 


this 23d day of September, 1916. 
MARIE GERST, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 11, 


?, ?, ?, 
~% oe Oe 


behind a= street car, 


car approaching from 


When 
look out for the 
the opposite direction. 


passing 
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T-h-e P-l-a-y-e-r-s The Spoken Drama Grand & Olive 


Beginning Sunday Mat., Oct. 8, Rose Stahl’s Great Slang Suecess, 


“THE CHORUS LADY” Dimiar prices 


With Thais, Magrane, Mitchell Harris and The Players—Evenings, 8:30; 
Saturday and Sunday Mats., 2:30; Thursdays, 3 p. m. Reservations at 
Grand-Leader, Famous-Barr and Theater, Phones, Lindell 17; Central 17. 
Now Playing: Willie Collier’s “NEVER SAY DIE.” 

















Sunday Night and All Next Week. 
= 4 JEFFERSON $1.00 MATINEE WEDNESDAY. 


— 12th and LOCUST Nights and Sat. Mat., 25c to $1.50. 


| Neil O’Brien’s Minstrels Budweiser 


The foremost organization of its kind in the world. 
EVERYTHING NEW THIS SEASON. 
= — NATURE'S | 
7 This Week—*‘THE COHAN REVUE, 1916” NOBLEST BEVERAGE 


: We American soils bring forth 
ommencing Next Sunday. Mat., Wed. 

S Hi U 5 E > T Best Seats hd .00; Nights aa Sat. Mat., better Barley-Malt— 
GARRICK VW itvc te 51.50 WHEN old Bohemia grows better 


. ’ Chestnut St. at Sixth Saazer Hops— 
— Second Big Week WHEN Nature’s springs bubble 


forth purer waters— 
EXPERIENCE WHEN brew-science has been de. 
. THE MOST WONDERFUL PLAY IN AMERICA. veloped to a higher art— { 


ree | THEN, and not till then, will it 
€OLUMBIA— Orpheum Vaudeville— 24 be possible to brew a better beer 



























































DEBUT IN VAUDEVILLE MABEL RUSSELL th B d e the h 
2 - i i ; : — 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry i TA & oe. an u weiser ome 
England’s Most Brilliant Young MARTIN & FRABBINI d k of A 
ee BERT MELROSE Tin mericans. 
a or a 2 THE GLADIATORS : 
. ORPHEUM WEEKLY ’ : a p 
in “THE MINSTREL’S RETURN” Daily Mats. (Ex. Sat.), 10-25-35-50c. Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect our plant- 
BONITA AND LEW HEARN Eves. and Sat. Mat., 10-30-50-75c. covers 142 acres. 














| EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
= A Ni EF it i CA NX MATS., TUES. THURS. & SAT., 25 : ST. LOUIS: U.S.A 








iy STARTING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE AND WEEK 
i A PLAY OF VITAL TRUTHS fi h H 
9 Ed. W. Stas and Lorin J. Howard offer he Beer or t e ome, 
THE GREATEST QUESTION IN EVERY WOMAN’S LIFE 

“WHICH ONE SHALL I MARRY” Hotel. Club and Cafe 
in, ‘ 

By RALPH THOMAS KETTERING ote ? U an 
Lr- THIS PLAY ANSWERS ALL QUESTIONS AND MANY MORE 



































. [[ GRAND OPERA HOUSE p_y9, | 











































Re 4 
rs, Larry Reilly and Company, in an Irish sketch entitled, “The Irish Immi- PARK d I ‘THEA’ ij ‘R MONDAY, OCT. 9th 

of grant.” ‘The Great Tilford and Company have a ventriloquial novelty, Delmar and Hamilton 

as calied “Abe Stabibble.” ; The Fireman and the Foreman will be presented “ 

he »y Brady and Mahoney.’ Ward and Curran will offer their famous sketch, . “ 99 

he “The Terrible Judge.” Francis and Holland, in a dancing specialty: Mis- The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 

L's pah Balbini and Company, in a_variety offering. Mae ‘Curtis, song and 

is comedy. The Ovando Duo, whirlwind xylophonists. Animated Weekly and A FARCE SET TO MUSIC 

ja- Comedy Pictures. 

bO- 

st Now Playing—‘‘THE GIRL IN THE TAXI’’ A PARISIAN NOVELTY 

Vo ° bi ‘ 

me 

nd ST N D D HOME OF FOLLY ee . Joe 
nd 

oa A A 2 FROLICS DAILY i 

ar 

as REAL BURLESQUE, Veiled Prophet Week, Triple Attractions iri 

in pid 






: PACEMAKERS - lw. <b ‘a. 
|| LA’BERGERE | CHOOCEETA | » Blectric | 









































bites * ¢ ‘ 
) LIVING ART MODEL Greatest Little Dancer of Them All L; hb d Ds 
4 NO ADVANCE IN PRICES is 19 an “OWeT, 
} Next-AUTO GIRLS L Ail S . 
ih , 
= {| mates ener CrVvl1Ce wre 
RESIDENCE CUSTOMERS ; siding. 
ar, The Problem Solved 66 9@ 99 Under Cover and U ° El tri Li Pp Ce Ape 
ws Where te.s0 CICARDI’S”? Joncas nion Lleciric Light and Power (O #& | 
EN es 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A. J. CICARDI } $028 nonano = 9012 S.cuanon=——-- 12TH B LOCUST __ «aw n= rae sBeoaDwny aha 
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ST. maine 
Co 
Q TER af 


GAS LIGHT 


A SAFE LIGHT 
FOR THE EYES 


BE SURE AND SEE OUR 
ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


IMELACLEDE GAS LIGHT @ 


ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 
BRANCH STORES OPEN EVENINGS 



























